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\ PRODUCTS FOR 
PROFITABLE FARMING 


Nitrogen Solutions 
(Nitrana® and Urana‘*) 


American 
Nitrate of Soda 


A-N-L® 
Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Urea Fertilizer 
Sulphate of Ammonia 

























There’s a Nitrogen Division plant ready to serve you . . . handy for shipping by rail or by high- 
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way. Three big and growing plants at Hopewell, Virginia, at 
Ironton, Ohio, and at Omaha, Nebraska, are strategically located 
to serve the fertilizer industry. We have the quality, the volume 
and the shipping capacity to supply your needs for Nitrogen 
Solutions and solids. 


Call on us also for technical help based on 25 years of Nitrogen 
Solutions research and development. Improved new NITRANAS, 
URANA® and U-A-S* Nitrogen Solutions can help you turn out 
better-conditioned, top-quality mixed goods, often at lower cost. 
Ask for the help of one of our technical service representatives 
available to our customers without charge. 











NITROGEN DIVISION A'lied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


New York 6, N. Y. © Hopewell, Va. ¢ Ironton, Ohio ¢ Omaha 7, Neb. 
Indianapolis 20, Ind. e Kalamazoo, Mich. ¢ Columbia, Mo. e Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Columbia 1, S.C. ¢ San Francisco 3, Calif. © Los Angeles 5, Ca‘if. 












ly A TOP CREASE to your sewn-valve Multiwall 
and you will substantially reduce sifting. 
Union packaging specialists will show you how 
’ this crease controls sifting by improving the closing 
of the insert. 


Field tests have shown that the valve closure on 
the Multiwall with a top crease is far neater and 
makes a better appearance than the uncreased bag. 


Union offers sewn-valve Multiwalls with top crease 
at no upcharge .. another typical example of 
Union’s extra service to its customers. 


Ask to see samples of these new bags and a demon- 
stration of what they can contribute to your 
packaging operation. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


J WHEN YOU GET DOWN TO CASES, 
l I» 


UNION SHOWS THE WAY 





eb 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


ANOTHER UNION BAG CONTRIBUTION TO 
BETTER PACKAGING IN MULTIWALL BAGS 


Union’s top creased 


sewn-valve 
Multiwalls 
have helped us 


eliminate sifting 
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Prilled ammonium nitrate, 
the first ever produced in the 
West, is now pouring from the . 
new Brea Chemicals plant. 
Giant warehouses on the site will 
permit short notice shipments. 
See page 39 for a brief story. 


Has the spray pilot shortage 
hurt your business? Effects 
haven’t been too evident as yet, 
but if a solution is reached, 
it may be a big factor in in- 
creased sales. Read about the 
need for more flying salesmen in 
the article on page 40. 


Mississippi River Chemical 
has begun production of Steam- 
boat brand nitrogen products at 
its Selma, Mo., plant. A varia- 
tion from some recent industry 
trends is evident—MRC will sell 
only to fertilizer manufacturers. 
A description of the facilities 
begins on page 42. 


NPK supplies for 1955-56 will 
show a gain over the previous 
year according to the latest 
USDA report. See page 48 for a 
look at what's in your fertilizer 
bag. 


The 3rd annual Canadian 
Agricultural Chemicals associa- 
tion meeting was a big success 
with a well planned, two day 
program. For a short report 
turn to page 46. 


If you have been considering a 
year-end bonus plan as an em- 
ployee incentive, take a look at 
the article on page 50. Jack Bed- 
ford’s comments may assist you 
in setting up such a program. 








Cover story 


Aerial application of farm 
chemicals is currently hampered 
by the lack of competent, trained 
spray pilots, a situation dis- 
cussed in this issue. The opera- 
tor pictured wears gas mask and 
heavy rubber gloves while filling 
the spray tank of his plane with 
a parathion formulation for con- 
tro] of an armyworm outbreak. 
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International’s New Triple Superphosphate assures more 


complete ammoniation 


NE look shows you why International’s new 

Triple Superphosphate offers such a big ad- 
vantage in ammoniation. Its improved fineness 
of texture; uniform, dust-free particles; and cor- 
rect chemical structure assure maximum am- 
moniation in minimum time — help cut your 
manufacturing costs. International’s new Triple 
Super is made by an improved process from high 
quality rock. Result: a high analysis product 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 


(46% A.P.A. or better). Special conditioning 
before shipment helps prevent setting up en route. 
This, plus improved particle size, means less 
grinding before mixing, more economical han- 
dling, better texture in your finished products 
and high product performance. International’s 
new Triple Super is ready for immediate de- 
livery to your plant. Write or wire the Phosphate 
Chemicals Division for samples and quotations. 






| NERY, 
IN > 
a \eemy9/ Vi 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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.. News of the Industry 


IMC Settlement 
Ends Fla. Strike 


The Florida phosphate rock 
strike ended on Sept. 30 with the 
completion of negotiations for 
settling the dispute at Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chem. corp. 
units. Contracts were settled on 
the basis of previous agreements 
with a four-year contract for 
workers in the Phosphate Min- 
erals div. and a two-year pact 
with the company’s Phosphate 
Chemicals employees. 

The climax came two days ear- 
lier when IMC president Louis 
Ware informed employees that 
“immediately after Oct. 1, if the 
regular workers do not return we 
must proceed with recruiting new 
employees.” 

IMC reports that the settle- 
ment was made without the 
restrictive provisions previously 
sought by the union which would 
have given employees the right 
to refuse work assignments and 
the direction of work forces. 


Shell Adds Endrin 


Production Facilities 
Added manufacturing facilities 
have ‘‘substantially increased” 
supplies of endrin, according to 
F. W. Hatch, manager, agricul- 
tural chemicals div. of Shell 
Chemical corp. The production 
unit is located at Shell’s Denver, 
Colo., plant. 


Eston Division Sets 
New Safety Record 


Two years without a lost-time 
accident were recently completed 
by the Eston Chemicals div. of 
American Potash & Chemical 
corp. An average of about 100 
persons worked a total of nearly 


+ 


400,000 man-hours during the 
period. 

The three big factors were, 
said Russell Sunderlin, plant man- 
ager—an intensive modernization 
plan, the company safety-educa- 
tion program and safety-promot- 
ing activities of the plant union 
(CIO-OCAW). 

The modernization program in- 
cluded installation of complete 
safety equipment, with ventilat- 
ing and dust collecting units, in 
the pesticides dust plant. 


Simplot Buys Platt 
Valley Fert. Plant 

Purchase of the Platt Valley 
Fertilizer co. plant at Scotts- 
bluff, Neb., a Curry Chemical 
div., Phillips Petroleum co. opera- 
tion, has been announced by the 
J. R. Simplot co. 

According to W. Grant Kil- 
bourne, Simplot vice president, 
the only change in personnel will 
involve C. E. Brissenden, as 
manager. The Platt Valley name 
and brand will be maintained. 

Brissenden’s most recent as- 
signment was management of the 
Simplot Soilbuilders unit at Ru- 
pert, Idaho. 


New PR, Adv. Units 
For Union Carbide 


Public relations activities of 
Union Carbide & Carbon corp. 
have been consolidated in a new 
department, and the formation 
of advertising departments for 
four of its division companies has 
been announced. The groups 
take over advertising work for- 
merly handled by the General 
Publicity dept. 

R. W. Boggs has been ap- 
pointed to head the advertising 
department of Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals co. 


OK Lion-Monsanto 
Merger Agreement 


Merger of Lion Oil co. into 
Monsanto Chemical co. was offi- 
cially approved by shareholders 
of the two concerns at meetings 
held in late September. Basis of 
the agreement was the exchange 
of one and a half shares of Mon- 
santo $2.00 par value common 
stock for each outstanding Lion 
stock share. 

Lion Oil becomes a division of 
Monsanto with T. H. Barton and 
T. M. Martin, former chairman 
and president, joining the Mon- 
santo board. Martin will be pre- 
sident of the Lion div. and a vice 
president of Monsanto. Other Lion 
officials include Jeff Davis, vice 
president and general counsel, 
also assistant secretary of Mon- 
santo; and E. W. Atkinson, vice 
president and treasurer, also as- 
sistant treasurer of Monsanto. 


lowa's Hixon Wins 
K. A. Spencer Award 


Dr. Ralph M. Hixon, dean of 
the graduate college at lowa 
State College, has been named the 
first winner of the Charles F. 
Spencer Award for meritorious 
contribution to the field of agri- 
cultura] and food chemistry. Hix- 
on was nominated because of his 
record as an educator and his 
research work on the chemistry 
of corn. 

The award, including a medal 
and modest honorarium, was 
founded by Kenneth A. Spencer 
of Spencer Chemical co. in honor 
of his father, first chairman of the 
Spencer board. 


Aerosol Research 
Company Formed 


Aerosol Process co., 212 Grove 
St., Bridgeport 5, Conn., is a 
new concern designed to provide 
a research and testing service for 
theaerosol] industry. Its president, 
Dr. Winston H. Reed, was pre- 
viously with Bridgeport Brass co. 
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Primary gas reformer units which are 
the heart of the process where natural 
gas is cracked to hydrogen. 





Gas purification section where the 
main gas stream is freed of carbon 
(eifey tel Mole Mastdellimurolitey cf ( Mii melge (1g 
to insure feeding a pure nitrogen- 
hydrogen gas stream to the converter. 


AN 


ESCAMBIA BAY 





Three storage spheres, with a total 
capacity of over 6,000 tons of anhy- 
drous ammonia. 


Please address communications to 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


Atlanta, Georgia 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
Norfolk, Va. ¢ Charleston, S. C. © Tampa, 
Fla. ¢ Jackson, Miss. © Columbus, Ohio 
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Report on the 15 cu. ft. MICHIGAN 12B: 


New Tractor Shovel features power-shifting, 
twenty per cent more weight and power 


Heavier and more powerful than comparable machines, 
and infinitely easier to operate—that’s the new MICHIGAN 
12B. There's no clutch pedal or engine clutch on the 12B: 
Clark's power-shift transmission completely eliminates this 
notorious cause of excessive maintenance and down time. 
From the cutting edge of the 15 cu. ft. bucket to the flywheel 
of the 44 or 42 horsepower engine (gas or diesel), the 
MICHIGAN 12B is simply more machine. 


20% more weight and power. At 6250 Ibs. (6350 Ibs. 
diesel), the 12B is 20% heavier than most machines in its 
class. With 44 or 42 horsepower, gas or diesel, it is 20% 
more powerful. This margin of weight and power, plus 
bucket break-out action, enables the 12B to dig its way into 
material where other machines merely spin their wheels. The 
12B’s extra weight, low center of gravity and low-level 
bucket carry-position contribute to its superior stability: 
you can handle maximum loads safely and fast within its 
short turning radius. 


instant power-shifting. Engine torque is multiplied up to 
300% by the Clark torque converter—automatic torque 
build-up as you meet tighter, tougher materials. To shift 
between High, Low or Reverse, simply push the single 
power-shift lever to the desired position. Hydraulic power 
in the constant mesh power-shift transmission makes any 
shift instantly, even when travelling. There's no clutch pedal, 


no engine clutch, no gear clash. And as any operator will tell 
you, it sure beats riding a heavy clutch all day! 


Complete dust protection. The 12B is protected against 
dust and dirt in every conceivable way. An oil bath air cleaner 
filters the air which enters the main hydraulic reservoir. There 
is a filter for the torque converter oil and the power-shift 
transmission oil. A partial flow filter protects the engine lube 
oil. Transmission, torque converter, starting motor and gen- 
erator are all dust-sealed. On the 12B, every precaution has 
been taken to avoid dust problems. 


Make your own comparison. Neither words nor specifica 
tions can indicate the working superiority of the new 
MICHIGAN 12B. You've got to see it in action—see it 
handling your toughest job. Call your local MICHIGAN 
distributor or write us direct to arrange an on-the-job demon- 
stration. The new 12B is available on a low cost, no-down 
payment Lease Plan—ask for details. Whether you Jease or 
buy the 12B, ic will pay for itself faster than any Tractor 
Shovel you've ever seen. See it! 





MICHIGAN is a trade-mark of Clark Equipment Co, 


c 1G A K CLARK EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY - 
EQUIPMENT 





Construction Machinery Division 
530 Second Street 
Benton Harbor 36, Michigan 
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CRRA REL! 


= A Leader in Petro-Chemicals = 
Supplies Your NITROGEN NEEDS 















HERE’S THE LION LINE-UP 
OF QUALITY NITROGEN 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Lion Anhydrous Ammonia— 82.2% 
nitrogen. Quality guaranteed. 


Now that the new fertilizer manufacturing season is in full 
swing, make sure you realize all the profits your plant can 
produce. Where you buy your raw materials can be vital and 
now, more than ever before, it pays to buy your nitrogen needs 
from Lion—a leader! 


: Lion nitrogen products are manufactured under rigid controls 
to meet exacting specifications—ending the costly production 
delays that result when ingredients vary in quality from day to 
day. With Lion products, you produce with maximum efficiency 


ec eeeeeoeoeeerese 


Lion Aqua Ammonia— Ammonia 
content about 30%—other grades 
to suit your requirements. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer— 





ingame achavted pdbds. Geer : and profit—and you maintain the quality standards your 
teed 33.5% nitrogen. : customers demand. 

Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions— . Lion also provides an expert technical staff to assist you in 
Various types to suit your particular : solving difficult formulation and processing problems. And, 
manufacturing needs. ; throughout the year, Lion’s sales building advertising tells 
— oe ia — White, : farmers the plant food story—for your benefit. Lion’s leadership 
uniform, free flowing crystals. Guaran- . in customer service stands out, offering you outstanding oppor- 
teed 21% nitrogen. . tunities for increased profits—and your best season yet! 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, New Orleans, La. © SHEPHERD BUILDING, Montgomery, Alas 





COMPANY 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


LION OFL 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
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Tolerance Processing 


Fees Doubled FDA 


EES charged by the Food 

and Drug Administration for 
processing applications for estab- 
lishment of pesticide residue tol- 
erances were practically doubled, 
effective Oct. 16. 

As reported last month, the 
original fee schedule was not suf- 
ficient to make the operation 
self-supporting as demanded by 
law. Here are the importart ele- 
ments in the new fee set-up: 

1. $1,000 deposit to accom- 
pany each petition plus $100 for 
each raw agricultural commodity 
over nine on which a tolerance is 
required. 


2. $1,500 deposit (except as 
noted below) for a petition re- 
questing two or more numerical 
tolerance levels plus $100 for 
each raw agr. commodity over 14 
on which tolerance is requested. 


3. $100 deposit for petition for 
establishment of a tolerance at a 
Jower numerical level or levels 
than a tolerance already estab- 
lished for the pesticide or for the 
establishment of a tolerance on 
added commodities at an already 
established numerical level, plus 
$100 for each commodity on 
which tolerance is requested. 

4. $100 deposit with petition 
for exemption or temporary ex- 
emption from tolerance require- 
ment, temporary tolerance or the 
amendment or repeal or a toler- 
ance or exemption. 

This is not required when, 
in connection with the change 
sought, a petition is filed for 
establishment of new tolerances 
to take the place of those sought 
to be amended or repealed and a 
deposit is made. 

A $100 deposit shall accom- 
pany a request for a temporary 
tolerance for a pesticide which 
has a tolerance for other uses at 
the same numerical level, plus 


$100 for each raw agricultural 
commodity on which the tem- 
porary tolerance is sought. 

5. If a petition for issuance of 
a regulation is not accepted be- 
cause it is technically incomplete, 
the deposit, less $100 will be 
returned unless the petitioner 
wishes to submit a supplement 
in which case the deposit will be 
held by FDA, and the supple- 
ment must be accompanied by a 
nonreturnable fee of $100. 

6. A petition withdrawn after 
filing and resubmitted within six 
months must be accompanied by 
a $300 fee or a deposit equal 
to the one originally submitted, 
which ever is smaller. After six 
months, the fees for an initial 
petition are required. 

7. After filing of a petition, 
added information or data sub- 
mitted in support of it must be 
accompanied by a $300 deposit 
or one equal to the deposit origi- 
nally submitted, which ever is 
smaller. 


Negotiate for Plant 
In Chihuahua, Mex. 


A group of Chihuahua indus- 
trialists, headed by Eloy S. Val- 
lina and Carlos Trouyet, are 
negotiating with the governor of 
that state of Mexico for the con- 
struction of a fertilizer and in- 
secticide plant. 

The Department of Economy 
has also been approached to 
grant permission as well as finan- 
cial facilities (usually in the form 
of tax exemptions for new indus- 
tries for a period of years). The 
Chihuahua plant will be built 
at a cost of 70 million pesos 
($5,600,000). 

A construction fever in the 
fertilizer field appears to be in 
the making south-of-the-border. 
Initial steps have been taken for 
erection of a 50 million pesos 
($4,000,000) plant in Matamo- 
ros. E. Z. 


More Mining Radio 


Frequencies Needed 


In a speech delivered before 
the American Mining Congress 
at Los Vegas, Nev., on October 
12, J. G. Ivy, general engineer- 
ing section head for Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical 
corp.’s Engineering division, 
stressed the need for allocation 
of more industrial radio frequen- 
cies to the mining industry. 

IMC has used a radio communi- 
cations system at Bartow, Fila., 
since 1950 with, said Ivy, a defi- 
nite contribution to operations 
efficiency, financial savings and 
lowered production costs. At 
present, he said, mining shares 
five special industrial channels 
with eight other classes of users. 

“Is it any wonder,” he asked, 
“that tuning in to all of these 
special industrial frequencies in 
certain parts of our country re- 
minds one of the Tower of 
Babel?” 

In contrast—petroleum and 
forest industries share nine chan- 
nels and railroads, public utili- 
ties and motion pictures have 39, 
nine and seven respectively. 

Ivy offered two proposals as 
solutions to the problem: 

1. Allocation of a portion of 
the radio spectrum in the vicinity 
of 90 megacycles for industrial 
use. 

2. Geographical assignment of 
frequency blocks. 

He pointed out that the bloc 
system could bring into full use 
the frequencies allocated to pe- 
troleum, railroads and forestry 
since these industries are not ac- 
tive in all sections of the country. 


New C-S Product 


Columbia—Southern Chemical 
corp. has decided to enter com- 
mercial hydrogen peroxide pro- 
duction by a non-electrolytic 
process, after five years of pilot 
plant operation. 
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PUTTING SELL IN CELERY 


The object of every truck farmer is to raise better crops that will sell 
better in the nation’s markets. Modern commercial fertilizers help 
him do just that. 

Potash, an important component of these fertilizers, not only enriches 
the soil, builds crop resistance to disease and increases product yield, 
it helps improve the quality of crops, too. It helps put more sell in 
celery, for instance. 

U. S. P.'s high-grade muriate of potash has the highest K2O content 
and is free-flowing and non-caking—important advantages in the 
manufacture of fertilizers that help make vegetables a more attrac- 
tive buy for the American dinner table. 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K,0 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K20 MIN. 


UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Southern Sales Office 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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CIL-Chipman (Can.) 
Join Pesticide Units 


Within the next few months, 
the pesticides operations of Ca- 
nadian Industries (1954) Ltd. and 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd. will be 
amalgamated. The two firms wil] 
share equally in a joint company 
to be known as Chipman Ltd. 

With headquarters in Mon- 
treal, it will have plants located 
at Buckingham, Que.; Hamilton, 
Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; and Moose 
Jaw, Sask. 

Sales and technical services will 
eventually be handled from offices 
located at various points across 
the country but until these 
are established, existing offices 
of CIL and Chipman Chemicals 
Ltd. will handle its products. 

The CIL agricultural chemicals 
div. will continue its other opera- 
tions such as_ production and 
sales of fertilizers. 

Officers proposed for the new 
company are J. D. Ruttan, presi- 
dent; E. L. Hamilton, treasurer; 
and D. W. Shales, secretary. J. 
H. D. Ross will be the general 
manager. 

The board of directors will in- 
clude Leonard Hynes, V. B. 
Lillie and Ross of CIL; Ruttan 
of Chipman Chemicals Ltd.; W. 
H. Moyer of Chipman Chemical 
co., inc. (Bound Brook, N. J.); 
and C. T. Ward of Plant Pro- 
tection Ltd. (London). 

Operations of Chipman Ltd. 
will include custom spraying of 
railroad beds and rights of way 
with herbicides. 


Merger Plans for 
Stauffer & CCl 


Latest in the growing list of 
chemical industry mergers in- 
volves Stauffer Chemical co. and 
Consolidated Chemical In- 
dustries, inc. Agreement in prin- 
cipal by the boards of directors 
was the initial formal step in 
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solidifying a long-standing rela- 
tionship. 

If approved by stockholders, 
three and one-fourth shares of 
Stauffer common will be ex- 
changed for each share of CCI 
Class A participating preference 
stock, excluding Consolidated 
shares owned by Stauffer. 

Under the agreement, CCl 
will become a Stauffer division 
and combined assets of the or- 
ganizations will be $120 million. 
No significant personnel changes 
are contemplated. 


Mutual Fert. Adds 
Liquid Storage Unit 


Facilities have been established 
at the Savannah, Ga., port by 
Mutual Fertilizer co. for storage 
of liquid chemicals. The opera- 
tion provides for barge or tanker 
discharge into bulk storage tanks 
for shipment by rail or tank truck 
through the South Atlantic re- 
gion. 

Charles Ellis, Jr., Mutual presi- 
dent, reports interest in products 
such as acetic acid, formaldehyde, 
solvents, etc.; also, in outbound 
movement of turpentine, tall oil 
and vegetable oils. ‘‘We are pre- 
pared,’ he comments, ‘‘to build 
tanks and provide storage for any 
type chemical even though it 
might require special tank struc- 
tures of an unusual nature.”’ 

Advantages to shippers include 
savings in transportation by barge 
into Savannah and reduced in- 
vestment in tank cars. Mutual 
also plans to include equipment 
for packaging into drums, barrels 
or carboys. 





First barge load of anhydrous am- 
monia is being unloaded at Mid- 
South Chemical corporation’s new 
Harlingen, Tex., terminal. The ter- 
minal was erected by Edward S. 
Nelson Ltd., of Clarksdale, Miss. 


Fires at Coop. Whse., 
Atwater, N. Y. Plant 


Two fires affecting farm chemi- 
cals producers were reported dur- 
ing the past few weeks. 

At Kenbridge, Va., warehouses 
owned by Farmers Cooperative 
Fert. Purchasers, inc., and Adams 
Harris Wholesale Grocery were 
destroyed with loss set at 
$250,000. 

In early October, a grain ele- 
vator, fertilizer mill and feed 
mixing unit of the Atwater co. at 
Locke, N. Y., were destroyed. 
The loss was said to total 
$100,000. 


Mid-South Opens 


Harlingen Terminal 
Mid-South Chemical corp. has 
placed in operation, at Harlingen, 
Tex., one of the Jargest high-pres- 
sure ammonia storage terminals 
in the US. Included is a battery 
of sixteen 30,000 gallon tanks 
with unloading facilities for bar- 
ges operating on the Intracoastal 
Waterway. 

Rail and truck loading facili- 
ties are also included for mov- 
ing nitrogen to other bulk plants 
and to the farm. 

The second in a series of Mid- 
South waterway terminals (the 
first went into operation at Mem- 
phis last spring), it will be the 
distribution center for a network 
of smaller stations to be estab- 
lished in the Lower Rio Grande 
valley. 

It was built at the Port of 
Harlingen under contract by Ed- 
ward S. Nelson Ltd. 
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Nitrogen Div. Opens 
Two New Offices 


Nitrogen div., Allied Chem. & 
Dye corp., has opened new sales 
offices for agricultural products at 
511 E. Paterson St., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and at 20A S. 9th St., Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

The division’s Los Angeles of- 
fice is now consolidated with the 
office of General Chemical div. 
at 2999 W. 6th St. 


DuPont “Wet & Dry” 


Aerosol Combination 


A “wet and dry” combination 
aerosol by DuPont combines an 
insecticide spray and fungicide 
dust for use on roses. It offers 


control of major insects, diseases 
and mildew. 

Called Spray-Duster, the unit 
combines methoxychlor, lindane 
and rotenone with zineb and di- 
nitro (1—-methylhepty1) pheny] cro- 
tonate. The light-colored fungici- 
dal dust serves as a visible tracer 
to indicate where the material has 
been applied. 


Plan New Building 
For CCI Lab. Unit 


Dr. H. Zeh Hurlburt, research 
director of Consolidated Chemi- 
cal Industries, inc., Houston lab- 
oratory, has announced plans for 
moving the unit to a new building 
at Peiser Park, opposite the Man- 
chester plant. The building will 
be ready early in 1956. 





Tops in Matchbook Advertising 


Carbide & Carbon Chem. 
received award for adver- 
tising effectiveness. 
Match sticks show imprint 
of the C&C product line. 
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The Joshua Plaque went 
to M. H. Keel of Shell 
Chemical for best use 
of match cover advertis- 
ing by a chemical firm 
during the year. Front 
cover shows, through a 
hole, picture of ferti- 
lizer being poured into a 
spreader. Picture is im- 
printed on match sticks. 


Cited for dis- 
tinguished use 
of match book 
advertising 
were Mid-South 
and Mathieson. 


Davison Plans First 
Liquid Fert. Plant 


Looking for a significant expan- 
sion in liquid fertilizers, Davison 
Chemical co. is entering the field 
with a plant to be built at Waka- 
rusa, Ind., 18 miles southeast of 
South Bend. Described as a ‘‘de- 
velopmental operation in a com- 
paratively Jarge scale,’ the unit 
and its marketing activities will 
serve areas of Indiana and Michi- 
gan. Production capacity is set 
at 15 tons per hour. 

Davison expects the operation 
to provide data on directions of 
future expansion, formulating high 
analysis goods without salting- 
out complications, needed analy- 
ses, efficient dealer sales operation 
and related problems. 

Initial production will include 
9-9-9, 5-10-10 and 10-5-5 analy- 
ses and a warehouse stock of 
Davco granulated plant foods in 
bulk and in bags will be main- 
tained. 

Established Davison dealers 
and additional concerns, ‘‘quali- 
fied to participate in the new type 
of business’ will serve as distribu- 
tors. Frank Goris, of the Lans- 
ing, Mich., district office, has 
been named manager at Waka- 
rusa. 


New High Analysis 
Fertilizers by O-M 


Two new high analysis fertili- 
zers, 16—8-8 and 15-30-0 are now 
produced at the Pasadena, Tex., 
plant of Olin Mathieson’s West- 
ern Fert. div. According to G. A. 
Wakefield, division manager, they 
are being manufactured in re- 
sponse to recommendations of 
Southwest soil scientists. 

Both are available in bulk and 
in 80 pound multiwalls. 
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Your NEW SOURCE for Nitrogen Chemicals 


Sohio Chemical Company 





‘Our fleet of new aluminum 
or stainless steel tank cars 


and trucks will be ready to serve 
you starting January 1*, 1956. 





NovemBer, 1955 





Centrally located in the agricultural mid- 
west, Sohio Chemical Company offers you 
fast, low cost delivery. Our large storage 
facilities and extensive selection of nitrogen 
solutions can supply your most complex 
requirements. 
AMMONIATING SOLUTIONS 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
AQUEOUS AMMONIA 


UREA (PRILLED) 
NITRIC ACID 
UREA-AMMONIA SOLUTIONS 


SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
LIMA, OHIO 
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Dow FC Market 
Groups Realigned 


In a move to strengthen and 
expand its farm chemicals mar- 
keting activities, Dow Chemical 
co. has formed three new groups 
according to W. W. Allen, mana- 
ger of agricultural chemicals sales. 

A farm products group will co- 
ordinate work of product mana- 
gers responsible for marketing 
various pesticides for agricultural 
use with Glenn Gullikson, as 
supervisor. 

Theodore L. Bendall has been 
named supervisor of an industrial 
products section which will co- 
ordinate activities of product 
managers handling sale of mate- 
rials in utility, highway, railroad, 
industrial property and _ other 
fields. 

The third group will handle 
long range sales planning, new 
product market development, 
new uses of established products, 
education activities for the sales 
staff and extension service, vo-ag 
and farm contacts. The supervi- 
sor is Hillard L. Smith. 

Howard W. Sheldon is new 
supervisor of the merchandising 
section, replacing Gullikson. 


Davison Again on 


NSC Honor Roll 


Davison Chemical co. has won, 
for the fourth time in five years, 


the National Safety Council's 
highest honor, the Award of 
Honor. Basis of the award was 


the company-wide score in 1954 





of a 58 per cent reduction in 
accident frequency and a 32 per 
cent reduction in accident se- 
verity from NSC par figures. 

Awards of Merit went to Davi- 
son plants at Curtis Bay, Md.; 
Bartow, Fla.; Perry, lowa and 
Nashville, Tenn. Plants at Gret- 
na, La., and Columbus, Ohio, 
received Commendation Certifi- 
cates. 


Europeans Finance 
New Mexican Plant 


It is learned on excellent au- 
thority that the Mexican govern- 
ment has authorized the con- 
struction of a new insecticide and 
fertilizer plant by a European 
financial syndicate. 

Guanos y Fertilizantes, S. A., 
the semi-official national fertili- 
zer producer, has not been able 
to cope with rising demand, and 
the new plant, a 20 million dollar 
investment, is expected to pro- 
vide at least 80 per cent of do- 
mestic plant food needs. It will 
be erected in an as yet unselected 
site in Coahuila. 

Latest figures by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate a 
need for at least a million tons 
annually of chemical fertilizers, 
with actual production running 
around 200,000 tons. Even this 
output requires import of prime 
materials, such as phosphate rock, 
from the US. 

It is claimed that millions of 
tons of this mineral exist in Coa- 
huila and other northern regions 
of Mexico, and now under the 
foreign agreement, which will be 
officially announced shortly, Mex- 
ican basic materials are to be 
fully exploited. 





J. W. Carothers, Baltimore Safety 
Council pres., presents award to M. 
G. Geiger, Davison pres. A. B. Pet- 
tit, safety director, is in center. 


FMC Research Lab 


For Princeton, N. J. 
Princeton, N. J. will be the 
site of a central research labora- 
tory for the chemical divisions of 
Food Machinery and Chemical 
corp. To be staffed by 150 people, 
it will be located on a 321% acre 
site, formerly owned by Walker- 
Gordon Laboratory co. 

Seven chemical research lab- 
oratories are maintained by FMC 
chemicals as part of the indi- 
vidual divisional structures and 
their status will remain un- 
changed. 

According to Ernest Hart, 
FMC executive vice president, 
excavation is underway and con- 
struction will begin shortly. The 
45,000 square foot building is 
scheduled for completion by July, 
1956. 


Chem Mishaps Only 
1.74% of Farm Total 


A review of 20,000 farm acci- 
dents in one state shows that 
mis-use of chemicals accounted 
for only 1.74 per cent of the 
accidents, according to Dr. Lem- 
uel C. McGee, director of Her- 
cules Powder’s Medical depart- 
ment. Speaking before the Gulf 
Coast 8th annual Conference on ~ 
Industrial Health, he said that 
the most serious and costly mis- 
haps involved use of ladders and 
operation of farm machinery, 
tractors, trucks or automobiles. 

One or more of three factors is 
usually involved when chemicals 
cause undesirable effects, re- 
ported McGee—ignorance of the 
dangers involved, faulty skills or 
equipment or a careless attitude. 
Accidental deaths from insecti- 
cides are rare and a further re- 
duction in farm chemical mishaps 
can be obtained by recognizing 
their properties and the correct 
manner of applications. 
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7 Ammonium Sulfate 


66 Ammonium Sulfate contains 
21% nitrogen, 23.8% sulfur. It 
is dry-cured to remove excess 
moisture, prevent caking. Uni- 
form dust-free crystals flow 
freely, mix easily. Ideal for all 
analyses of mixed goods and for 
direct application. Available in 





bags or bulk. >, 
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PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Offices in: 
AMARILLO, TEX. —First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. —Adams Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 
DENVER, COLO. —1375 Kearney Ave. 
DES MOINES, |OWA—606 Hubbell Bldg. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—1020 E. Holcombe Blvd. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. —1112 N. Pennsylvania St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway 

OMAHA, NEB.— WOW Building 

PASADENA, CALIF.—604 Citizens Bank Bldg. 
RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary’s Ave. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH.—521 E. Sprague Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— 425] Lindell Blvd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—1214 South Dale Mabry 
TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 
WICHITA, KAN. —501 KFH Building 








We are telling 
t 
x 1 million farmers 


fotilz 








The farmer is in a cost-price squeeze today. He is faced with acreage 
restrictions, lower prices for crops he sells and higher costs for things he has to buy. 


Fertilizers are vital to farm profits, because fertilizers produce big extra 
yields from smaller acreages, thus assuring a greater return from land, labor, 
machinery and other fixed expenses. 


The importance of fertilizers in the present situation should be brought 
strongly to the attention of the farmer. Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation, is doing something about it! 


The advertisement shown on the opposite page is the opening gun in 
a powerful and continuing campaign directed to the attention of more than 
3% MILLION readers of farm magazines. 


This campaign will serve the best interests of the farmer, the fertilizer 
manufacturer, the county agent, the country banker, the experiment station, the 
extension service and all others interested in a profitable agriculture. 
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"This year I'm using 


more than ever before 


THIS YEAR many of the best farmers are using more fertilizer 
than ever before: With farming costs going up and farm 
profits coming down, they want the extra yields of high-quality 
crops that fertilizer adds to every acre at such low extra cost. 


Figure it out for yourself. Your invest- 
ment in land, labor, seed, machinery, in- 
sect control and other fixed expenses is 
the same whether your yields are high 
or low. When you double or triple your 
yield through the use of more fertilizer, 
you have two to three times as much 
crop income to carry your fixed expenses. 
Your only extra costs are the cost of the 
fertilizer and harvesting the extra yield. 
The extra yields added by fertilizer are 
the lowest cost and most profitable share 
of your crop. You are in better shape to 
make a good profit despite low crop 
prices, acreage restrictions and other 
conditions beyond your control. 


If you grow corn, for example, do you 
know how many bushels per acre you 
have to produce to cover fixed expenses? 
In one state the break-even point is 40 
bushels per acre. In another state it 
varies from 30 to 70 bushels per acre de- 
pending on the value of the land. If your 
break-even point is 40 bushels and your 
yield is 35 bushels, you’ve lost money. 
But, if you use enough fertilizer to in- 


crease your yield to 100 bushels per acre, 
you make a big profit. 


First consideration should be given to 
the important economic fact that a 
bushel or a pound of any crop can be 
produced much more economically when 
the yield is high than when the yield is 
low. The yield per acre bears a positive 
relation to the cost of production and the 
yield is dependent on the fertility of the 
soil. 


Fertilizer is your best investment. The 
price of fertilizer has not gone up like 
the prices of many other things the far- 
mer buys. Fertilizer grows farm profits. 
Returns from thousands of tests show 
that $1 invested in fertilizer produces an 
average return of $3.75 in extra yields. 
On many crops the return is much 
higher. Put more fertilizer to work for 
you. It’s your best answer to the present 
farm situation. 


The fertilizer industry serves the farmer. NITROGEN 


Nitrogen Division serves the fertilizer in- 
dustry as America’s leading supplier of 





See Your 
County Agent 


Ask your County Agent 
to recommend the an- A if 
alyses and the amounts Y¥ 

of fertilizers best suited to produce big 
yields of the crops you grow on your soil. 
His advice to you is based on the latest 
official recommendations from your Ex- 
tension Service and Experiment Station. 


See Your 
Banker 


Bankers are alert to 
good investments. They 
1>% F know that fertilizer pays 

a big return in the short period of a grow- 
ing season. If you need money to buy 
more fertilizer, most bankers consider the 
extra yields produced by fertilizer as an 
excellent risk. 


See Your 
Dealer 


Your fertilizer dealer can 
supply you with a good 
brand of fertilizer in the sanieatte and 
analyses as recommended by your County 
Agent. Help your dealer to get your fer- 
tilizer to you on time by placing your or- 
der early and accepting prompt delivery. 
Use more fertilizer than ever before and 
have it on hand when you need it. Re- 
member, fertilizer grows farm profits. Use 
enough to really pay you big! 














NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 

lew York 6, N. Y. © Hopewell, Va. © Ironton, Ohio 
pata 7, Neb. © Indianapolis 20, Ind. ¢ Columbia 1, S. C. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. © Kalamazoo, Mich. « Columbia, Mo. 








nitrogen for use in mixed fertilizers. 
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American Agricultural 
Chemical co. Dr. G. H. Ben- 
ham joins the firm as director, 
research and product develop- 
ment, with headquarters in New 
York. He was previously asso- 
ciated with Armour Research 
Foundation, Illinois Institute of 
Technology. 





American Potash & Chem- 
ical corp. Newly appointed as- 
sistant to Treasurer L. A. Adams 
is Henry De Armond, who will 
locate at the company’s Los An- 
geles headquarters. 


California Spray-Chemical 
corp. Melvin E. Wierenga re- 
cently was 
named mana- 
ger of the new 
Foreign Sales 
dept., Cal- 
spray’s fifth 
y operating de- 
é partment. The 
firm’s subsidi- 

aries in Mex- 
a ico, France 
and Canada as well as Calspray’s 
own operations in foreign mar- 
kets will be supervised by Wie- 
renga. 





Richard B. Auer, former mana- 
ger of the smaller Foreign Sales 
div. under the Marketing dept., 
has been promoted to manager, 
Western Hemisphere-Orient div., 
Foreign Sales dept. 


The appoirt- 
ment of Wal- 
lace J. Ma- 
jure as district 
manager  suc- 
ceeding Wie- 
renga, also was 
announced by 
Calspray. 
From his office 
at Maumee, 
Ohio, Majure will supervise opera- 
tions in the Great Lakes area. 
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W. D. Perry was transferred 
from Standard Oil Co. of Caiif. 
to Calspray, where he serves as 
packaging specialist, responsible 
for reviewing all packages, pack- 
aging materials and procedures 
used or proposed for future use. 


Chipman Chemical co. Res- 
ignation of Byron P. Webster as 
vice president, because of poor 
health, recently was announced. 
Webster, who had been with the 
company for 34 years, will con- 
tinue to act as a consultant. 


Consolidated Chemical In- 
dustries, Inc. Three executives 
promoted: Edgar F. Ackerman 
to superintendent of the Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., activated bauxite 
plant and mines; A. L. Sweitzer 
to purchasing agent of the South- 
ern div. at Houston, Tex.; and 
E. J. Creider to assistant plant 
manager at the Fort Worth, Tex., 
acid plant. 


Davison Chemical co. Dr. G. 
L. Bridger, consultant on ferti- 
lizer produc- 
tion and head 
of the De- 
partment of 
Chemical and 
Mining En- 
gineering of 
Iowa State 
College, has 
joined Davi- 
son as director 
of agricultural research. 

Vincent Sauchelli, agricultural 
authority of long association with 
Davison, has been named chief 
agronomist of the company. 

Former president of Davison, 
C. Wilbur Miller, died Sept. 21 
in Baltimore at the age of 77. 
Miller was former board chair- 
man of Jefferson Lake Sulphur 
co. and former head of Silica Gel 
corp. 


Bridger 


Diamond Black Leaf co. 
Appointment of Clark M. Mun- 
ger to the newly created posi- 
tion of merchandising manager 
is announced by John W. Ken- 









nedy, general manager. At his 
new post, Munger will be respon- 
sible primarily for coordinating 
and expediting the firm’s distrib- 
utor-dealer merchandising  pro- 
gram, at the same time taking 
an active part 
in planning 
and carrying 
out publicity, 
advertising, 
sales promo- 
tion and pack- 
aging activi- 
ties directly 
relating to 
Black Leaf’s 
merchandising efforts. 


Munger 


Freeport Sulphur Company. 
R. Kirby Shirley and Pearson E. 
Neaman have been elected sen- 
ior vice presidents by the board 
of directors. 


Gulf Sulphur corp. Joseph 
F. Patten of the New York bank- 
ing firm, Bear Stearns & co., has 
been elected to the Gulf board. 


International Minerals & 
Chemical corp. Three appoint- 
ments at IMC’s Florida Research 
Experiment Station: Dr. Roger 

ogmeesgeeeg Bart as mana- 
ger of the ex- 
periment sta- 
tion; W. B. 
Williams as su- 
pervisor of 
chemical pro- 
cess develop- 
ment and F. 
N. Oberg as 
supervisor of 











Williams 


coordinating services. 
Dr. Bart joined (to page 24) 
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THE CAR YOU MIGHT NEED TOMORROW 
IS ROLLING TODAY 


If you suddenly find yourself on the spot... need a car or two 
in a hurry, there’s usually one or more on track nearby which 
can be diverted to you overnight. That’s the kind of routine 
service you can expect and get from International. 

When you depend on International for phosphates, you have 
at your command a great reserve of service strength. Six mines 
and plants in Florida and Tennessee. Huge modern production 
facilities. Large storage capacity. A full range of grades of 
quality-controlled phosphates. Fast loading of rail cars or vessels 


to give you on-time, dependable deliveries to meet your normal 
and emergency needs. 


PHOSPHATE MINERALS DIVISION : 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CG 
GENERAL OFFICES: 20 N. WACKER DR., CHICAGO 6 » Phosphate Mines and Plants in Florida at Noralyn, Peace Valles 
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(Cont'd from page 18) the experiment 
station staff as chemical engi- 
neering group leader in Decem- 
ber, 1951. For the past two 
years he has been supervisor of 
chemical process development. 

A former member of the Re- 
search Dept. of Phillips Petro- 
leum co. and Chemical Engineer- 
ing dept. of TVA, Williams has 
been IMC chemical engineering 
section leader. 

In his new position, Oberg will 
be in charge of the analytical 
chemistry, maintenance and pur- 
chasing sections at the station 
and will also serve as technical 
assistant to the manager. He 
went to IMC from American 
Cyanamid co. and MIT, where he 
worked on uranium recovery proc- 
esses. 


National Cotton Coun- 
cil. Oscar Johnson, 75, founder 
and first president of the council, 
died on Oct. 3 in the Kings 
Daughters Hospital, Greenville, 
Miss. He had been in ill health 


Agricultural 
For- 


National 
Chemicals Association. 


mer administrative assistant to 
Rep. A. 


L. Miller, Kimon T. 
Karabatsos 
has been ap- 
pointed to the 
NAC staff. 
His duties will 
be concerned 
with legisla- 
tive and spe- 
+. j cial services. 

Prior to 
joining the 
staff of Rep. Miller, he was area 
editor of the Scottsbluff (Ne- 
braska) Daily Star-Herald. While 
on the staff of the congressman, 
he worked on the Miller Bill, 
now Public Law No. 518. 
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Niagara Chemical div., Food 
Machinery and Chemical corp. 
New southeastern manager is 
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George C. Duckworth, who will 
make his head- 
quarters in 
Jacksonville. 
Fla. Prior to 
his appoint- 
ment, he had 
been district 
sales manager 
in the Texas- 
Oklahoma 
area, with of- 
fices at Harlingen, Tex. Duck- 
worth is a graduate of Mississippi 
State College. 





Duckworth 


Northwest Cooperative 
Mills. William E. Jones, for- 
merly with International Min- 
erals and Chemical corp. at its 
East Point, 
Ga., pilot plant 
lab, has joined 
the staff of the 
NCM Fertili- 
zer div. 

Presently 
headquar- 
tered at Wi- 
nona, Minn., 
he is in charge 
of research development and pro- 
duction of granular high analysis 
fertilizers. 





Jones 


Olin Mathieson Chemical 
corp. Laurance S. Rockefeller, 
president of Rockefeller Brothers, 
Inc., has been elected a member 
of the Olin Mathieson board of 
directors. 


Phillips Petroleum co. For- 
mer assistant manager of the 
Kansas City sales div., L. L. 
Jaquier, Jr., has been named 
manager of material sales for the 
firm’s Fertilizer Sales div. 


Concurrently it was announced 
that Robert S. McConnell is new 
coordinator of fertilizer sales. A 
Phillips employee since 1946, his 
most recent post was as assistant 
manager of the Wichita sales div. 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemi- 
cal co. James F. Flavin has been 
named to the staff of the Re- 





search and Development dept. 
He will be in 
charge of the 
experimental 
greenhouse fa- 
cilities oper- 
ated for the 
company’s Ag- 
ricultural 
Chemicals div. 
A graduate of 
Clemson A & 
M College, Flavin received his 
master’s degree in 1955 from the 
University of 
Florida for 
work in the 
fields of agron- 
omy, plant 
psysiology and 
horticulture. 

James W. 
Young recent- 
ly was ap- 
pointed assist- 
ant supervisor in the Agricul- 
tural Chemicals section of Pitts- 
burgh’s Neville Island, Pa., Re- 
search dept. A graduate of the 
University of Arizona, Young 
joined the firm in 1948. 





Flavin 





Young 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass co. 
Walter W. Ethier, Jr., succeeds 
A. I. Pruett as general manager 
of the Newark, N. J., Paint div. 
Ether has served as manager of 
the Corona Chemical div. 


Plant Food corp. has recently 
completed a , 
merger with 
the Charles E. 
Duggan co., 
Pomona and 
Riverside, 
Calif., distrib- 
utors of farm 
chemicals. 
Well known in 
Western agri- 
cultural circles, Duggan has been 
retained to supervise the Po- 
mona div. 





Duggan 


F. S. Royster Guano co. 
Sheppard Royster Cooke, secre- 
tary, died on Sept. 20. 
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For highest quality nitrogen, 


Vitrea or anhydrous ammonia, 


QUALITY 
CHEMICALS 
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write or phone... 


Grand River Chemical Division of 


| 


2010 SOUTH UTICA 




















... your most concentrated 
form of solid nitrogen... 
45% nitrogen from urea. 
Once you’ve used Vitrea, 


you'll never accept a substitute. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 








Quality Materials | 


Modern, Efficient Plants 
and Equipment 








Exacting Standards 
and Rigid Inspection 





Brilliant, Multi Color 
Brand Printing 


Delivery Service........imake | *\fulti-Walls 


THE FINEST SHIPPING SACKS 
OBTAINABLE FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 


Hammond Multi-Wall Bags . . . shipping sacks of highest 
quality ... are produced in three modernly equipped, strate- 
gically located plants. Our sales representatives, with offices 
in 11 principal cities, have a thorough understanding of your 




























packaging problems and are at your service at all times. Why 
not call in the one nearest you today, from the list below. Let 
us show you what Hammond’s quality and service can mean 


to you. 





For 
Multi-Wall 
bags, 
“Make it 
a Habit 
to Depend 


on Hammond” 







“TREES 
ARE A CROP” 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY, INC. General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Plants in Wellsburg, W.Va., Pine Bluff, Ark., Charlotte, N. C. and Palatka, Fla. 


Representatives in the following cities: New York, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., Cleveland, Ohio, Atlanta, Ga., Baltimore, 
Md., Dallas, Texas, Charlotte, N. C., Ligonier, Pa., Bluefield, Va. 
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J. R. Simplot co. Promotion 
of Austin Richins to assistant 
sales manager of the Fertilizer 
div., has been announced. 


~H. R. Shepherd recently re- 
signed as an officer and board 
member of Connecticut Chemical 
Research corp. and its wholly 
owned subsidiaries. It is reported 
that Shepherd plans to actively 
continue in the aerosol industry. 
Details of his new organization 
are soon to be announced. 


Spencer Chemical co. Ken- 
neth A. Keith is newly appointed 
manager of 
agricultural 
chemicals mar- 
ket research. 
A Spencer em- 
ployee for 
eight years, 
Keith has 
served as as- 
sistant to the 
agricultural 
chemicals sales manager, 
ket analyst and Wisconsin sales 
representative. 





Keith 


mar- 


Synthetic Nitrogen Prod- 
ucts corp. Miguel Tegtmeyer 
has resigned as president of Syn- 
thetic Nitrogen Products corp. 
From assistant to the president 
in 1933 he became secretary, a 
director in 1937, vice president 
in 1940, executive vice president 
in 1945 and president in 1954. 


USDA. Robert M. Salter, 63, 
chief of soil research for USDA 
and former head of its soil con- 
servation program, died on Sept. 
13 in Silver Springs, Md. 


United States Potash co. 
appointments: John E. Fletcher 
to assistant sales manager 
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and L. Ralph 
Boynton to 
southern sales 
manager. 
Since joining 
the firm in 
1949, Fletcher 
has been sales 
representative 
in the south- 
eastern terri- 
tory and most recently in the mid- 
western territory. He will operate 


Fletcher 





out of the New 
York office. 
Boynton will 
continue to 
operate from 
the Atlanta of- 
fice where he 
has been man- 
ager since 
Sept. 1945. He 
joined the firm 
in 1940 and also has served as 
southeastern sales representative. 


Boynton 
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LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
616 South Newstead Avenue «¢ St. Louis 10, Missouri 
SALES OFFICES: Birmingham—1727 Sixth Ave., North ¢ Chicago—5708 W. Diversey « Houston—1213 Capitol Ave., « 
Pittsburgh—Union Trust Building 
WEST COAST: STAR WIRE SCREEN & IRON WORKS, INC. 2515 San Fernando Road, Los Angeles, 
Subsidiary, Ludlow-Saylor Wire Cloth Co. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Calspray to Build 
French Captan Unit 

French authorities have ap- 
proved plans for a $1.5 million 
investment by California Spray- 
Chemical corp. to build a cap- 
tan plant in France. The success- 
ful negotiations were reported by 
Norbert B. Van Buren, Calspray 
manager of eastern hemisphere 
operations and president of Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Cie. Fran- 
caise. 

Scheduled on stream in the 
fall of 1956, the plant will have 
sufficient capacity to supply the 
French market and soft currency 
areas throughout Europe. The 
plans were initiated following suc- 
cessful overseas field testing and 
marketing. 


New Liquid Plant for 


Continental Fert. Co. 


The contract for a complete 
and continuous automatic-con- 
trol neutral solution fertilizer 
plant at Continental Fertilizer 
co., Nevada, Iowa, was recently 
awarded to the J. C. Carlile 
corp. The facilities, with a ca- 
pacity of 10-15 tons per hour of 
ammonium phosphate or com- 
plete liquid plant food, were 
scheduled for completion before 
the end of September. 

Incorporated in the plant is a 
Carlile unit for conversion of an- 
hydrous ammonia to a_ neutral 
aqueous ammonia solution. 


DuPont Plans New 
Ohio Acid Works 


Construction has begun on a 
new DuPont sulfuric acid plant 
on an Ohio site near the conflu- 
ence of the Ohio and Greater 
Miami rivers, about 20 miles 
downstream from Cincinnati. 

To be known as the Forth Hill 
Works, the unit is scheduled to 
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begin operations in late 1956, 
and is being erected by the Du 
Pont Engineering dept. for opera- 
tion by the Grasselli Chemicals 
dept. When on stream it will re- 
place the present operation lo- 
cated at Lockland, near Cincin- 
nati. 


Westvaco Chlorine 
Plant Modernized 


Extensive modernization is 
scheduled for the chlorine pro- 
duction facilities at the South 
Charleston, W. Va., plant of 
Westvaco Chlor-Alkali div. of 
Food Machinery & Chem. corp. 
It is scheduled for completion by 
mid-1957. 


Lake Charles Port 
Adds Storage Silos 


Four new silos are to be added 
to the phosphate rock-barytic 
ore storage and process installa- 
tion recently completed at Lake 
Charles, La., by the Harbor and 
Terminal Commission. A $50,000 
contract for the precast concrete 
stave units was awarded to Mar- 
ietta Concrete corp. 

When completed the four silos, 
each 30 feet in diameter and 70 
feet high, will double the storage 
space available for stockpiling ma- 
terials handled through the port. 


Louisville, Ky. Picked 
For Stauffer Plant 


Plans have been announced by 
Stauffer Chemical co. for con- 
struction of a multimillion dollar 
petrochemical plant at Louis- 
ville, Ky. Construction will com- 
mence early next year with com- 
pletion scheduled for 1957. 

The new facilities, adjacent to 
the present Stauffer Louisville 
plant, will produce carbon tetra- 
chloride, chloroform, methylene 
chloride and anhydrous hydrogen 
chloride. Natural gas will be de- 
livered by pipe-line and chlorine 
from barges at dock facilities on 
the Ohio river. 


Granulation Unit for 


Land O' Lakes Plant 


A 25 ton per hour granular 
fertilizer production unit is being 
installed at Land O’Lakes Cream- 
eries at Minneapolis, Minn., by 
the Blaw-Knox Chemical Plants 
div. The new facilities, sched- 
uled for completion before the 
end of this year, will be used in 
production of all nitrogen grades 
of fertilizer. 

The process includes equip- 
ment for continuous screening, 
weighing and metering of raw 
materials to a TVA-type granu- 
lar, granulation, drying, cooling 
and screening. 

A building to house the new 
unit is also being erected along 
with storage facilities for anhy- 
drous ammonia, nitrogen solu- 
tion, sulfuric acid and fuel oil. 
Complete dust and fume scrub- 
bing equipment is an_ integral 
part of the operation. 

The existing batch mix system 
will be retained for production of 
non-nitrogen grades. 


Tiger Chem. Adds 
Carlile Modifications 


Current modification of facili- 
ties at the Tiger Chemical co., 
Onawa, Iowa, are designed to 
provide added capacity and more 
efficient production of liquid fer- 
tilizers. The company is adding 
an aqua ammonia converter, an 
ammonium phosphate cooker and - 
other equipment The J. C. 
Carlile corp. is supervising the 
work. 


Nichols Expanding 
Sulfuric Acid Plant 


Nichols Chemical co., Itd., has 
announced an expansion pro- 
gram that will make its Valley- 
field, Quebec, works the largest 
sulfuric acid producing location 
in eastern Canada. 

Construction of facilities to in- 
crease capacity by over 60 per 
cent has already begun, and 
completion is expected by Feb- 
ruary, 1956. 
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Your best assurance 

for a continuous supply is 
a completely integrated 
supplier! seeeeseeereseereeen 
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Get higher formulation yield... 

cut formulation costs with these 
two highly efficient insecticidal 
solvents. For prices, tests, 


specifications, write — 


Cut formulation 
cost... with 


TOXISOL A.B . 


RICHFIELD. 


Manufacturers of Richfield 







Weedkiller “A” (contact herbicide) 
Richfield Aquatic Weedkiller 


* RICHFIELD OIL CORPORATION 
555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 











Berkshire 


specialists in 
magnesia for agriculture 
EMJEO (80/82% Magnesium Sulphate) 


Calcined Brucite (fertilizer grade) 70% MgO 
Calcined Magnesite 85 to 95% MgO 


POTNIT 
(95% Nitrate of Potash) 
for 
Special Mixtures and Soluble Fertilizers 
Other Fertilizer Materials 


INSECTICIDES— FUNGICIDES 


Mercury Compounds 
for Agricultural Use 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Ferric— Zinc 


Export Import 


Berkshire Chemicals, Inc. 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Cable Address—"‘Berkskem” New York 


55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5, California 
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Insect Report on 


Survey Methods 


A Survey Methods issue of the 
Cooperative Economic Insect Re- 
port has been issued by the 
USDA Agricultural Research 
Service, Plant Pest Control 
Branch. The publication out- 
lines the wide variety of meth- 
ods used to survey 50 economic 
insect pests. 

For information on obtaining 
a copy of the report, write to the 
Economic Insect Survey Section 
of the branch, Washington 25. 


FHA Ag Credit for 
Great Plains Area 


Agricultural loans under the 
expanded FHA credit program 
can now be made in 145 counties 
in the six Great Plains states. 
Credit extended may be used to 
pay the cost of developing and 
maintaining farming that pro- 
vides for proper land use. 

A loan is made only after a 
~ land use map has been prepared by 
the SCS for the area to be de- 
veloped with loan proceeds. The 
credit can be used to purchase 
fertilizer and insecticides. 


Amend White-Pine 
Blister Rust Rules 


Several amendments to the 
Federal quarantine regulations on 
white-pine blister rust have been 
released. 

Two California counties have 
been removed from those desig- 
nated as noninfected and an ex- 
ception is restored that permits 
movement of white pines into 
noninfected states when the trees 
are certified as coming from a 
disease-protected nursery and are 
intended for reforestation pur- 
poses, 

Special treatment has been dis- 
continued in a small part of Cali- 
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fornia previously designated as a 
control area. 

The embargo is continued on 
all interstate movement of Eu- 
ropean black currants, the most 
important alternate host. 


New USDA Grain 


Research Project 
At Watseka, IIl., a new USDA 
research project has been set up 
to study maintenance of quality 
in CCC owned grains. Better 
methods of controlling insects 
and rodents will be among the 
subjects considered. 


ICA Authorizations 


Pakistan. $4,986—agricultu- 
ra! pesticides (PIO/C No. 91-81- 
001-6-21747. Contract period: 
Sept. 15 to Nov. 30. Source: 
world wide. Terminal delivery 
date: Dec. 31. Procurement 
through Emerg. Proc. Service, 
GSA. 

Vietnam. $500,000—nitrogen- 
ous fertilizer (PA No. 30—230—-99- 
A6-6002) ; $300,000—potash fer- 
tilizer (PA No. 30—230-99-A6- 
6003) ; $300,000—phosphates and 
mixed fertilizers (PA No. 30—230- 
99-A6-6004). Contract periods: 
Oct. 3 to Dec. 31. Sources: World 
wide. Terminal delivery dates: 
Feb. 28, 1956. 


Commemorate 10th 


FAO Anniversary 


The 10th anniversary of found- 
ing of the United Nations’ Food 
and Agricultural Organization will 
be commemorated at a confer- 
ence held Oct. 14-16 at the 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Can- 
ada. Progress toward improved 
world food and agriculture will 
be reviewed and evaluated. 

Quebec was chosen because 
FAO’s organizing conference was 
held there in 1945. 


FDA Revises Wheat 
Sanitation Rules 


Sanitary requirements on wheat 
will be tightened by FDA, be- 
ginning next July. 

Basis of legal action against 
filth-contaminated wheat will be 
lowered to the following levels: 
One or more rodent pellets per 
pint of wheat (liquid measure) or 
1 per cent or more of insect- 
damaged kernels. The change 
will be put into effect July 1, 1956 
to coincide with the beginning of 
the crop year and thus permit 
the grain trade time to make 
necessary adjustments. 

These levels will be applied in 
the random sampling of cars of 
wheat which was resumed last 
January after a temporary sus- 
pension for studies by an Advi- 
sory Committee on Grain Sani- 
tation. When the program was 
resumed sanitary requirements 
were set initially at not more 
than 2 rodent pellets per pint, 
or 2 per cent or more insect- 
damaged kernels. 

During the period January 
through July 31, 1955, 3754 cars 
were examined, stated George P. 
Larrick, commissioner. Of these, 
29 cars were found to contain 
rodent filth in excess of the ac- 
tionable level and 3 cars showed 
insect damage to the extent of the 
stated 2 per cent or more of the 
kernels. 

The new levels will be effec- 
tive until July 1957, at which 
time the program will again be 
reviewed. 


Stored Grain Pests 
Bulletin Now Revised 
In the newly revised Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1260, “Stored Grain 
Pests,” USDA now includes in- 
formation on the Khapra beetle. 
For a single free copy write the 
Office of Information, USDA, 

Washington 25, D. C. 
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Associations & Meetings 





CFA Convention 
In San Francisco 


This month, the California 
Fertilizer Assn. will hold its 32nd 
annual convention with an at- 
tendance of 475 anticipated. The 
affair will be held at the Hotel 
Mark Hopkins in San Francisco, 
November 6-8. 

A brief business program is 
scheduled along with election of 
1956 officers and selection of four 
directors. The annual budget will 
be presented for approval. 

Individual cocktail hours will 
be held hosted by Wilson & Geo. 
Meyer & Co. (with a buffet din- 
ner), American Potash & Chem. 
corp. and Balfour, Guthrie & co., 
Itd. Shell Chemical corp. will 
hold a broiled charcoal steak 
dinner on the 7th, and the fol- 
lowing evening the annual ban- 
quet will be held. 

Sports events include golf tour- 
naments for the ladies and for 
the men, a ladies’ putting con- 
test and a men’s bowling tourna- 
ment. A bridge tournament is 
also scheduled. 

William G. Hewitt, Pacific 
Chemical & Fert. co., is chairman 
of the convention program com- 
mittee. 


MCA Winter Meet, 
Director, Staffer 


Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation has announced that its 
5th semi-annual meeting and win- 
ter conference will be held at the 
Statler Hotel, New York City on 
Nov. 22. 

F. Gordon Stephenson has 
joined the MCA staff as assistant 
to the technical director and, in 
addition to general technical as- 
signments, will supervise the 
chemical data sheet program. A 
new member of the association’s 
board of directors is Harry S. 
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Ferguson, vice president, Allied 
Chemical & Dye corp. 


The association has been se- 
lected for the second consecutive 
year to receive a National Safety 
Council award for its activity in 
promoting chemical industry 
safety. 


Annual Meeting 
Held by MWSIC 

Last month, the Middle West 
Soil Improvement Committee 
held its annual meeting in Chi- 
cago to discuss plans for ex- 
panded educational activities for 
promoting fertilizer usage. 

W. M. Newman, the acting 
president, presided over the busi- 
ness meeting which was expected 
to attract over 200 persons. 





—Calendar 


Nov. 4. Fertilizer section, S. C. 
annual Accident-Prevention conf., 
Hotel Francis Marion, Charleston, 
s: <. 

Nov. 6-8. Calif. Fert. Assn. 32nd 
annual convention, Hotel Mark 
Hopkins, San Francisco, Calif. 
Nov. 8-10. 17th annual New York 
State Insecticide and Fungicide and 
Application Equipt. Conf., Bibbins 
Hall, GLF Exchange, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Nov. 8-11. American Council of 
Independent Laboratories annual 
meeting, Westward Ho hotel, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

Nov. 16. Pesticide Dealers confer- 
ence, Rutgers Commons, George 
St., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Nov. 16-17. Ohio Pesticide Insti- 
tute, 9th annual school and conf., 
Ft. Hayes Hotel, Columbus. 

Nov. 21-22. Eastern Branch, ESA, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Nov. 22. Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Assn., semi-annual meeting and 
winter conf., Statler Hotel, New 
York City. 

Nov. 28-29. Okla. Plant Food 
Assn., Memorial Union, Stillwater, 
Nov. 28-Dec. 1. Entomological 
Society of America, Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 


Nov. 29-30. Land Use Forum, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Dec. 5-9. Exposition of Chem. 


Industries, Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dec. 5-7. Agric’l Ammonia Insti- 
tute, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dec. 5-7. Chemical Specialties 
Mfrs. Assn., annual convention, 
Roosevelt hotel, New York City. 
Dec. 8-9. Michigan Fert. & Lime 
conference, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 

Dec. 15-16. Beltwide Cotton Prod. 
conf., Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Dec. 28-30. American Phytopatho- 





logical Society of America, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Dec. 29. Symposium on Health 
Hazards of Chemicals, Pharmacy 
Section, annual meeting, American 
Assn. for Advancement of Science, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Jan. 4-6. Weed Society of Amer- 
ica, Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City. 

Jan. 10-11. North Carolina Pesti- 
cide School, Raleigh. 

Jan. 11-12. Wisc. Insect Control 
Conf. with Industry, Lorraine Ho- 
tel, Madison. 

Jan. 16-18. N. W. Vegetable Insect 
Control conference, Imperial Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. 

Jan. 16-18. Southern Weed conf., 
9th annual meeting, Hotel Jung, 
New Orleans, La. 

Jan. 18-20. Western Coop. Spray 
Project, Imperial Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 

Jan. 24-26. Midwestern Garden 
Supply Trade Show, International 
Exposition hall, Chicago. 

Jan. 26-27. Custom Spray Opera- 
tors’ Training School, Univ. of IIl., 
Ill. Union Ballroom, Urbana. 
Jan. 26-29. Agric’l Aircraft Assn., 
6th annual convention, Wilton 
hotel, Long Beach, Calif. 

Feb. 6-8. Cotton States Branch, 


ESA, annual meeting, Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Feb. 7-9. N. Y. Garden Supply 


Trade Show, Kingsbridge Armory, 
New York City. 

Feb. 15-17. Calif. Weed Control 
conf., Sacramento & Davis, Calif. 
Feb. 15-17. Western Weed Control 
conf., Sacramento & Davis, Calif. 
March 14-18. National Agric’l 
Chemicals Assn., spring meeting, 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Fla. 

March 28-30. North Central 
Branch, ESA, Purdue Memorial 
Union, Lafayette, Ind. 
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For faster, more 
accurate blending 
of dry ingredients... 


...- make it a 


MUNSON 


ROTARY BATCH MIXER 





UNEQUALLED FOR DRY MIXING OF: 
@ CHEMICALS © FEEDS e INSECTICIDES 
@ FERTILIZERS © GLUE © CEREALS 
@ GELATIN © OTHER DRY INGREDIENTS 


You can mix it better and faster in a Munson 
... the Rotary Batch Mixer with the tum- 
bling action for intimate blending of dry in- 
gredients. 


Its famous 7-way mixing action assures ex- 
treme accuracy of blend, without grinding or 
reducing size of ingredient particles. 


Munson Rotary Batch Mixers are available in 
capacities from 20 to 250 cu. ft. The basic Mun- 
son design can be altered to fit your individual 
requirements. Can be fitted with internal spray 
for introduction of limited amount of liquid. 


Lower horsepower requirements and low oper- 
ating costs have made Munson the first choice 
for performance and economy in hundreds of 
different applications. Let our engineers help 
solve your mixing problems. 


Other famous MUNSON products: Rotary 

Knife Cutters, Hammer Mills (25 to 100 H.P.), 

Attrition Mills (24” to 30”), Rotary Crushers. 
er 

NO OTHER MIXER 

HAS THIS MULTIPLE- 

BLENDING ACTION! 





Lifters on inside of truncated cone ends continuously cut 
out and lift ingredients as drum slowly revolves. Rotating 
cone tumbles stock. 


Write today for complete details 


Munson Mill Machinery Company 
DEPT. FC-1155, UTICA, NEW YORK 
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Order NOW! 





Complete guide to fertilizer materials and 
terms incorporating the official AAFCO 
definitions 


edited by Harry A. Moore 








QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


11-24 copies.......... 90c each 
, 8, POR SES 85c " 
ee” on Sareen 80c " 
ha Ee Tl * 
100-108" ccs we ” 
GO ee ig ess 60c " 
500 & over............. Price on request 


Copies with your imprint on the front cover and 
your advertisement (one color) on the back cover 
are available at a slight additional charge on 


orders of 500 and over. 
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317 N. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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Three of the A.A.C. Co's electrically-operated draglines at work at our phosphate mines in Central 
Florida. Bucket capacities range from 9% to 17 cubic yards. The 17-yard draglines with their 
175-foot booms each weigh more than a million and a half pounds and can move 35,000 tons of 
material in 24 hours. From these rock deposits flow a continuous stream of high quality phosphate 
rock, assuring a dependable source of supply of AA QUALITY phosphorus products, see list below. 


AA Quality... — 


for over 85 years a symbol of quality and reliability 











principal AA QUALITY products 


All grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 

AA QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 

All grades of Complete Fertilizers Superphosphate 

Gelatin Bone Products Salt Cake Ammonium Carbonate 


Sulphuric Acid Fluosilicates Insecticides and Fungicides 





Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 


From the sir—wet rock storage ond ace rin number have PROsphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 


a total capacity of 40,000 tons of dried rock. Under the silos are 
four runways where 40 railroad cars can be loaded at a time. 









THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
30 FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES, SERVING U.S., CANADA AND CUBA—ASSURE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 






Washington Report 


@ First use of Miller bill advisory committee 
@ FDA studies antibiotics on food products 
© Expansion goals (N & P) may be re-opened 











By John Harms 


Food & Drug Administration . . . for the first time . . . has set a pesticide 


tolerance level following study and recommendation of a non-government ad 
hoc committee of scientific experts. The pesticide involved in this significant 
action is the chemical Aramite, introduced on the market by U. S. Rubber 
company. 

In line with the recommendation of a committee of experts se- 
lected by the National Academy of Sciences, FDA set the residue limit 
for Aramite at one part per million on 19 food crops—cantaloupe, muskmellon, 
apples, blueberries, celery, cucumbers, grapefruit, grapes, green beans, lemons, 
oranges, peaches, pears, plums, raspberries, strawberries, tomatoes, water- 
melons and sweet corn (kernels but not forage). 

FDA’s decision to go along with the committee recommendation reversed 
the agency’s earlier opinion that no Aramite residue be allowed pending out- 
come of further scientific investigation. FDA stated: ‘Experiments showed 
that Aramite, when added to the diet of rats at 1,580 and 5,000 parts per mil- 
lion, damaged liver tissues . . . The rubber company, the Food and Drug 
Administration, and outside scientific experts agree, however, that a tolerance 
level of one part per million (by weight) involved no hazard whatsoever and 
provides a wide margin of safety.” 

While the Aramite tolerance of one part per million is to be allowed on 
the food crops, FDA ruled that no residue of the chemical would be permitted 
on forage crops such as alfalfa or soybeans. ‘“‘This is in line with FDA’s policy 
that milk should be kept free of any pesticide,” said Commissioner George P. 
Larrick, ‘‘because of its dietary importance to infants and invalids.” 

The scientific panel named by the National Academy also recom- 
mended that U. S. Rubber secure added data on Aramite to permit ‘‘a double 
check”’ of its safety in about two years. The committee of experts—first to be 
named under Miller provisions of the Food & Drug Act—included these sci- 
entists: Dr. H. S. N. Greene, of Yale’s medical school (chairman), Dr. L. W. 
ty Hazleton of Hazleton Laboratories in Falls Church, Va., Dr. R. L. Metcalf, 
University of California’s college of agriculture, Dr. M. H. Seevers of Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s medical school and Dr. A. Tannenbaum of Michael Reese 
Hospital in Chicago. 

Food & Drug, meantime, has about doubled the fees paid by indus- 
try in getting tolerances established. Each petition or request for a tolerance, 
with a few exceptions, now must be accompanied by a deposit of $1,000. In 
addition $100 is required in the case of each raw farm commodity—above nine 
—for which use of a pesticide is asked. Fees prior to Oct. 15 were $500 and 
$50 for each farm product above the minimum nine. 

















































@ With the question of the use of antibiotics on food products coming 
more to the fore, here in a nutshell is the way Food & Drug Administration 
views the proposition: 

As a spray on fruits or vegetables, no residue is left when sprayed on 
fruit blossoms; no residue is left when sprayed on tomato plants being trans- 
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planted; there’s some doubt as to residue after sprays on mature tomato plants. 

On meat and seafood products . . . a recent development expected to 
get a lot of FDA attention: On dressed poultry which has been dipped in an 
antibiotic, FDA scientists are pretty well convinced no residue is left—espe- 
cially if the antibiotic disappears upon cooking. On seafoods, FDA scientists 
apparently feel use of antibiotic sprays would be safe if used on seafood which 
must be cooked, but there’s a big question-mark on seafood which some people 
eat raw. 

Antibiotic use on beef presents a different question. For example, 
Is beef to be considered a raw agricultural commodity and as such covered by 
the Miller amendment? Or is it a processed commodity and thus covered by 
Sec. 104—the procedure for setting tolerances by holding public hearings and 
basing the tolerance on outcome of the hearings? 

At press time, FDA lawyers were studying the issue. The American 
Meat Institute is holding out for considering beef as a processed commodity 
with respect to the use of antibiotics and tolerances for them. 


Keep your eye on reports that the government might re-open expan- 
sion goals for several chemicals, particularly phosphorus and ammonia. 


While there’s no official confirmation that such plans actually are a-foot, the 
report is persistent and must be considered seriously. We'll keep you posted. 








The Agriculture department reports that about 8 per cent of all solid 
fertilizers shipped in 1953-54 were distributed in bulk. Total tonnage of 
solid fertilizers shipped in bulk in the U. S. and territories during that year 
was 1.8 million tons . . . of which about a half million tons were in mixtures. 
Only 3 per cent of the fertilizer mixtures were distributed in bulk—but almost 
17 per cent of the primary plant food materials received bulk distribution. 








@ Federal clean-up-the-grain program swings into higher gear next July 
1. Sanitation requirements for wheat used in food are to be made more than 
twice as tight as they are now. Food & Drug has announced that carlot wheat 
will be subject to government seizure after July 1 if it contains one or more 
rodent pellets per pint, or 1 per cent or more of insect-damaged kernels. Present 
rules allow for seizure when wheat is found to contain more than two pellets 
per pint, or 2 per cent and more injured kernels. 

Experience of the past months under present sanitation regula- 
tions, which are less than a year old, shows that they should be ‘‘tightened,”’ 
says FDA boss, George Larrick; FDA officials indicate that the new rules again 
will be reviewed one year after they’ve been in effect. 

Agriculture department officials, meantime, are confident tighter regu- — 
lations will give wheat growers little trouble. They are pleased with the record 
since the present sanitation program started. 





Cotton growers are to be pinched even more in 1956—acre-wise. The 
Agriculture department has reduced the acre allotment for the 1956 crop 700,000 
acres from the 1955 allotment which was 18.1 million acres. The 1956 allot- 
ment, 17.4 million acres, is the land officials believe required to produce 10 
million bales of cotton—the lowest level at which the department can legally 
set it. Growers are to vote in a referendum Dec. 13 on whether they want these 
stringent controls and get a higher support rate for the crop. They’ve always 
voted in favor of the controls. 

Actually, the 17.4 million-acre allotment is unrealistic in the light 
of recent experience. While the 1955 allotment was 18.1 million acres, grow- 
ers produced about 14 million bales on a harvested acreage of 16.5 million. 
Conceivably, if yields continue at record levels, we could have another 14- 
million bale crop in 1956 (with more surplus problems) compared with the goal 
of 10 million bales. 
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Chemieals 


390—lgepons 

The Igepon line is recommended by 
Antara Chemicals for wettable powder 
formulations because they can be ground 
in without objectionable caking and pro- 
vide faster wetting, stable dispersion and 
controlled foaming. Igepons can be used 
with a wide variety of herbicides and 
insecticides. For a descriptive brochure 


CrrcLE 390 on SERVICE CARD 


391—Toximul 600 


According to Ninol Labs, Toximul 600 
emulsifier is unexcelled for stability in 
chlorinated hydrocarbons and can be used 
with a wide range of leading toxicants. It 
was specially developed to reduce hazards 
of lost emulsifiability when liquid sprays 
remain in inventory. Top spontaneity is 
another feature, quickly providing slow- 
creaming emulsions. For working samples 
and complete information formulators 
only can 

CrrcLe 391 on SERVICE CARD 


392—Copper Sulfate 


Phelps Dodge offers booklets on the use 
of copper sulfate as a farm chemical in 
dusts, sprays and fertilizers. The com- 
pany offers several forms—instant for 
quick mixing or Bordeaux sprays; super- 
fine; small or large crystals; and basic 
copper sulfate in powder form. For your 
set of booklets 

CircLeE 392 on SERVICE CARD 


393—Aqua Ammonia 


Commercial Solvents’ latest technical 
data sheet provides complete information 
on aqua ammonia, its properties, handling 
and storage. Tables cover density, 
specific gravity and composition relation- 
ships; freezing and boiling points and 
related data. 

CircLeE 393 ON SERVICE CARD 


394—Triple Super 


Davison Chemical suggests that you 
meet the demand for high analysis ferti- 
lizers by including its triple superphos- 
phate in your mixtures. Both a granu- 
lated form and run-of-pile material is 
offered, running 45/46 per cent available 
P,0;._ For complete information 


CrrcLeE 394 on SERVICE CARD 


395—DMineralized Fertilizer 


Progressive profit-minded management, 
says Tennessee corp., shouldn’t overlook 
the ease and low expense of adding trace 
elements to its mixed fertilizer line. With 
TC custom-formulated mineral mixtures 
you can boost your sales of mixed goods 
and supply your customers with the best 
product possible. For specifications and 
detailed information, mixers can 


CrrcLe 395 on SERVICE CARD 
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FREE INFORMATION to help you 


solve fertilizer, pesticide problems 


Reader Service 


396—Selling Manure 


Lebanon Chemical is ready to show dis- 
tributors that there is money in manure. 
The company is marketing mixed car- 
loads of thoroughly dehydrated, sterilized, 
straw free cow and sheep manure packed 
in 10, 25 and 50 lb. multi-wall bags. 
Private brand labeling can be provided on 
contract orders and scheduled contracts 
are shipped according to your specifica- 
tions. For full details 

CircLtE 396 oN SERVICE CARD 


397—Etho-Chemicals 


Etho-chemicals—detergents, wetting 
agents, intermediates and anti-statics—are 
described in a new booklet from Armour 
Chemical div. It is designed to acquaint 
you with the properties and applications 
of these ethylene oxide derivatives of fatty 
acids, fatty amines and fatty amides. 
Included is a brief section on their applica- 
tion with pesticide formulations. 

CrrcLE 397 on SERVICE CARD 





How to use the 


READER SERVICE 
CARD 


® Circle number of 
literature you 
want, 

® Print or type your 
name, position, 
company and address. 











® Clip and mail 
the Service Card. 











398—Diamond Solvents 


Chlorinated solvents produced by Dia- 
mond Alkali co. are concisely reviewed in 
a 14-page technical bulletin. Products dis- 
cussed include methyl chloride, methylene 
chloride, chloroform, carbon tet and per- 
chlorethylene. In quick reference digest 
form, basic data is presented on each 
product—description, physical properties, 
analysis, uses, handling precautions and 
shipping container sizes. For a copy, 
industry executives can 

CrRcLE 398 ON SERVICE CARD 


399—Silica Gel 


A new Davison Chemical technical 
bulletin reviews the dehydration of air and 
gas with silica gel. It is a report on re- 
search conducted at Southwest Research 
Institute, an Illinois natural gas plant and 
in Davison labs. For a copy 


CrrcLe 399 on SERVICE CARD 


Process Equipt. 


400—Screen Selector 


If you have screening problems, take a 
look at Ludlow-Saylor woven wire screen. 
Numerous advantages are claimed, in- 
cluding guaranteed precision screening; 
high resistance to abrasion set and fatigue; 
accuracy of openings and _ controlled 
quality; and fast shipments. For a data 
book and screen selector containing help- 
ful information 


CircLteE 400 on SERVICE CARD 


401—Hammer Mills 


Big features of Williams reversible 
hammer mills are the double service ob- 
tained from hammers, breaker plates and 
grate bars; reduction in maintenance to 
half or less; and as much as a 50 per cent 
cut in down time. Slower and more even 
wear resulting from the reversible motor 
action permits continuous peak output of 
a uniformly high quality product. For a 
catalog 


CircLtE 401 on SERVICE CARD 


402—Phosphate Production 


Phosphoric acid plants utilizing the low- 
cost St. Gobain-Union Chimique Belge 
process can, says Fluor, improve your 
profit margins. They offer economy, con- 
venience, simplicity, flexibility and com- 
pactness. For the latest brochure on this 
phosphoric acid process, and Fluro phos- 
phate fertilizer plants 


CrrcLte 402 on Service CARD 








403—Granulators 


Blue Valley granulators can increase the 
profits of your fertilizer plant, regardless of 
size, says the manufacturer. Low initial 
installation and operating costs are big 
advantages plus the output of high quality 
granular fertilizer from your lowest cost 
basic materials. Engineered for you, the 
unit will cut curing time and reduce inven- 
tory. For information 

CrrcLeE 403 on SERVICE CARD 


Materials Handling 
404—Magnetic Drums 


Tramp iron or ferrous material is auto- 
matically. removed from gravity or con- 
veyor transported products by the Homer 
permanent magnetic drum. A new six- 
page bulletin includes diagrams, perform- 
ance data, application guides and pictures 
and descriptions of the various types. 

CircLe 404 on SERVICE CARD 


405—Aiir Tumbler 


The Type W Air Tumbler, a wet dust 
collector that separates dust from air by 
centrifugal action while wetting and 
trapping the dust has been developed by 
Dust Suppression & Eng. It consists of a 
stationary screw within a_ horizontal, 
pearshaped barrel. For a bulletin describ- 
ing its operation and applications 

Circ_e 405 on SERVICE CARD 


406—DS Takeup 


An improved DS takeup, interchange- 
able with previous designs, is now avail- 
able from Link-Belt. A one-piece hinged 
top frame permits easy access to bearing 
block and adjusting screw and a new arch- 
frame design adds strength to end brack- 
ets. Adjustment, says L-B, is positive, 
yet easy. For complete information, in- 
cluding dimensional charts 

CrrcLeE 406 on SERVICE CARD 


407—Vertical Conveyor 


Fast vertical handling of chemical ma- 
terials is obtained with the Burrows 
Tjoro-Speed vertical screw conveyor. 


Available in 6, 9 or 12 inch diameter, with 
loading hoppers at floor level or above 
floor, they are built to your length specifi- 
cation and are shipped, ready to install. 
All models have an easily accessible clean- 
out. For complete information 


CircL_e 407 on SERVICE CARD 


408—Towmotor Trucks 


Advantages of the TowmoTorque auto- 
matic transmission for lift trucks are 
described in a new Towmotor booklet. 
An exclusive Creep-Control permits oper- 
ator to inch his truck along smoothly when 
necessary, while maintaining high engine 
speed for full lifting power. The drive 
also is said to require minimum mainte- 
nance and permits longer engine life. 

CircLE 408 on SERVICE CARD 


409—Aluminum Conveyors 


Aluminum gravity roller and gravity 
wheel conveyors are illustrated and de- 
scribed in a folder by Harry J. Ferguson. 
Both ‘‘set low” and “set high”’ styles are 
shown in use. Ferguson points out that 
the lightweight units are quickly set up, 
require little maintenance and resist rust 
and corrosion. For a copy 


CircLe 409 on SERVICE CARD 


410—A&S Zip Top 


A smooth, clean multiwall opening re- 
sults from just one pull on the A&S Zip 
Top bag—both sewn valve and sewn open 
mouth types. This new development 
eliminates “‘buckshot’’ pouring, assuring 
economy and customer satisfaction. For 
data on this and other A&S special pack- 
aging advantages 

CrrcLeE 410 on SERVICE CARD 


411—Snap-Open Sacks 


You can offer customers new conveni- 
ence with Hudson Snap-Open multiwall 
bags, sacks that eliminate “‘pull-and-tug” 
opening. Full measure is also guaranteed 
for there is no spillage. For information 
on this new unit and the way in which it 
can help to build your sales 

CrrcLE 411 oN SERVICE CARD 














See pages 55 and 
on these Reader 


417—T-D Nozzles 
418—NH, First Aid Kit 


419—Surface Sealer 








56 for information 
Service numbers— 


420—HAH Payloader 
421—Pneutronic Control 


422—Schelm Equipment 
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Application 
and 
Storage 


412—SS Catalog 


A new catalog has been published by 
Spraying Systems, covering spray nozzles 
and accessories for all types of farm, 
orchard and garden spraying. There are 
20 pages of illustrations, descriptions and 
spraying data covering the wide variety 
of SS application equipment. Nozzle 
capacities are provided in reference form 
for all standard pressures and for all sizes 
of nozzles or orifices. 

CircLeE 412 oN SERVICE CARD 


413—Nitrogen Storage 


A variety of Butler aluminum nitrogen 
solution tanks are available—3 sizes of 
skid tanks for transport, bulk storage in 
12 and 22,000 gal. capacities and farm 
tanks in five sizes. Each is engineered 
with superior strength in stress areas. 
Skid tanks in 500, 830 and 1000 gal. 
sizes have rugged, detachable skids with 
rubber lined straps to protect metal. For 
complete information on the low-pressure 
bulk and skid units 

CircLe 413 on SERVICE CARD 


414—Bulk Storage 


An all steel bulk storage unit has been 
develuped by Andrews Machine for use 
with fertilizer, rock phosphate and other 
materials. The silo shaped unit is avail- 
able in 10 and 25 ton capacities, with 
hopper bottom and swing control grate. 
An 18 inch manhole and inside ladder 
permit easy access. For information 

CircLe 414 on SERVICE CARD 


Dileccliancens 


415—Simplex Testing 


The Edwards Laboratory has issued a 
four page folder describing its Simplex soil 
test kits. Four models are available, the 
largest providing all materials required for 
a complete chemical diagnosis of the soil. 
Design of the outfits is based on methods 
developed by Dr. C. H. Spurway. Fora 
copy 

CircLe 415 on SERVICE CARD 


416—Research Rats 


Foster D. Snell has released a booklet, 
“Rats for Research”’ in commemoration 
of the one millionth rat born since the 
founding of the Snell animal colony in 
1953. It covers the raising and growth of 
the animals and their feeding and selection 
and is termed a ‘‘must’’ for those using 
albino rats in their research work. Fora 
booklet 

CrrcLteE 416 oN SERVICE CARD 
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3 sizes of skid tanks for trans- 
port. 5 sizes of farm tanks. 


Bulk storage in 12,000 and 22,000-gal. capacities. 






Profit with BUTLER sii tanks 
for liquid nitrogen solutions 








5 
Not just any aluminum tanks -—they’re ez, prope” 

Butler. Get top quality low-pressure tanks — Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
built and tested by Butler tank specialists — Dry bay ee at raerre a 
guaranteed by Butler. Each tank is engineered Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. 


Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. 


with superior strength in stress areas. And But- Saale. tiie.+ Heated tan. 


ler supplies the sizes of low-pressure tanks your 
business needs. Bulk storage tanks in 12,000 
and 22,000-gal. sizes. Skid tanks for transport 
in 500, 830, and 1000-gal. sizes. Rugged de- 
tachable skids have rubber lined straps to pro- 
tect metal.Farm storage tanks available in 100, 
270, 500, 830, and 1000-gal. sizes. Mail cou- 
pon now for complete information. 


For prompt reply address office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7455 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 

955 Sixth A .E., ft 

1055 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, “Alabama 

Dept. 55, Richmond, California 

Send me more information on the following sizes of Butler low-pressure 
aluminum tanks. 





NB a ra Sale sa csaacchs ocodedscieyencusnidsauaiaaeneeedcsaahins 
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New model HAH — digs and carries up to 1 cu. yd. or 3,000 lbs. at a time., 





BOTH NEW and 


DIGGING POWER 


3,000 Ibs. and 4,500 
Ibs. of tractive thrust, 
plus powerful upward 
rotation of bucket by 
twin hydraulic rams, 
develop tremendous 
digging power. 


CARRYING CAPACITY 


40° tip-back also 
brings loaded bucket 
back close to machine 
and low for safe, fast 
transport. 
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40° BUCKET TIP-BACK 


Bucket tips back 40° 
on its hinges before it 
is even lifted — to get 
heaped _bucket-loads 
quickly and prevent 
loss due to spillage. 


SAFETY-STABILITY 


Bucket arms and 
other moving parts 
are mounted and posi- 
tioned low where they 
are no hazard to op- 
erator’s limbs. 
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New model HA — digs and carries up to 18 cu. ft. or 2,000 Ibs. at a time. 


More Productive 


Hough, the pioneer and leader in the tractor- 
shovel industry, is pleased to present these 
all-new “PAYLOADER” units. Both have 
front-wheel-drive and rear-wheel-steer — es- 
pecially designed for stockpile work and fast 
material moving in close quarters. They give 
you a choice of sizes to best fit your require- 
ments — they’re the finest of their type in 


OTHER FEATURES of these outstanding new models in- 
clude: torque converter drive; full-reversing transmissions; 
closed, pressure-controlled hydraulic system; large hy- 
draulic brakes; accumulator in hydraulic system that 
prevents pressure shocks and facilitates bucket control. 


PAYLOADE RFR’ 


NUFACTURED BY 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 


SUBSIDIARY—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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Hough history — they’re both way ahead of 
the field in design, performance and _all- 
round value. 


Your Hough Distributor is eager to show 
what these new machines can do for you. 
The Frank G. Hough Co., 703 Sunnyside 
Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
704 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 


Send data on ““PAYLOADER” units 
Model HA[] Model HAH[] larger sizes 1] 


SPRUE Ey rerastn a Wan oictesciotlor iaiare erad siahetnws : 
MWR INMMerstete coycrenaic aisheraant Yoel a cwaucaaia sicvear dies 
PAGO ai, Are Mil a Aci tonneleis stim ine ciel ) 
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: dee a Pe.) G * 
‘ > ly 
“at : lh S ‘: Water Treating Plant 


for Industrial Use 


from 
the 


properties 
f 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


75 East 45th Street *« New York 17, N. Y. 


e NEWGULF, TEXAS 

e MOSS BLUFF, TEXAS 
e SPINDLETOP, TEXAS 

e WORLAND, WYOMING 


Producing Units 
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Brea’s Newest Plant 


First in the West to Make 
Prilled Ammonium Nitrate 





N LATE September, Brea Chemicals, inc., 
shipped from new facilities at its Brea, Calif., 
plant, the first carload of prilled ammonium ni- 

trate ever produced in the west. The two million dol- 
lar addition will produce 50,000 tons a year, accord- 
ing to Homer Reed, president of the Union Oil Com- 
pany of California subsidiary. 

The ammonium nitrate plant utilizes part of the 
output of the adjacent Brea ammonia plant, com- 
pleted last year, and the company is already plan- 
ning added units for production of 20 and 40 per 
cent ammonium nitrate solutions. 

All aluminum construction is the big feature of the 
new prilling tower which towers over other Brea 
units. Two hundred feet high and 30 feet square, it 
is the tallest all-aluminum process structure in the 
world. The plant was engineered by Chemical and 










The 200 foot prilling tower at Brea Chemie 
cals, Inc.’s new ammonium nitrate fertili- 
zer plant near Brea, Cal., is the tallest all- 
aluminum process structure in the world. 


Industrial corporation and constructed by Macco 
corporation. 

Four giant steel and aluminum warehouses have 
been erected in the hills near the plant to handle 
an inventory of nitrate prills permitting short notice 
shipments. Each measures 320 feet by 80 feet and 
is equipped with the latest in automatic zoned 
sprinkler systems and with covered docks designed 
to facilitate wet-weather truck shipments. Combined 
capacity is 20 million pounds. 

In addition to the dry ammonium nitrate fertilizer 
prills, Brea also plans to market nitric acids pro- 
duced at the new facilities. a 


These huge warehouses are de- 
signed to storea quarter of a million 
80-pound bags of Brea Chemical’s 
ammonium nitrate fertilizer prills. 


The prilling tower adds an interest- 
ing new profile to the maze of 
buildings, towers, spheres and 
tanks on 50-acre site near Brea, Cal. 















EWS from the aviation world discloses that 
our nation is facing a shortage of pilots— 
particularly in the field of agriculture. 

While the military services and domestic airlines 
admittedly are having difficulty in recruiting new 
pilot blood, official statistics of the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association show the more critical shortage is 
in agricultural aviation where about one of every 
~ eight acres under cultivation is treated in some way 
from the air. 

First tip-off that we might be on the verge of an 
almost crippling shortage of pilots in the near fu- 
ture was the drop in applicants for civil pilot’s li- 
cense. In 1954, there were 20,000 fewer than there 
were in 1953. The trend may be further revealed 
as 1955 estimates are brought up to date. 

Just what does this mean to the farm chemicals 
industry—the farm chemical manufacturer, mixer, 
formulator, distributor and applicator? 

It is estimated that more than 80 million ga!lons 
of liquid sprays and over 650 million pounds of 
dust type chemicals are now being sprayed on the 
nation’s crops from the air. This doesn’t include 
forestry or park spraying. Estimates of acres 
treated from the air range from 35.6 million in 1951, 
41.2 million in 1952, 44.2 million in 1953 and back 
to some 34.0 million in 1954. 


This is why chemical “air raiding’ of farms in 
the United States has come to be called a new “big 
business.” It is only a start, however, when the 
35 to 44 million acres now being treated from the 
air is compared with the estimated 376 million 
acres under cultivation. Much of this is already 
being treated from the land of course, but faster, 
more flexible air application would make it possi- 
ble for the farmer to spray many more times than 
would be possible from the land. 

Looked at from this point of view, ‘“‘the sky’s the 
limit’’ describes expansion possibilities for the in- 
dustry in one sense of the expression. But applied 
in another sense to the current business outlook, 
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Lamson’s Air-Tractor for heavy duty application. 
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research, high-powered promotion, increased de- 
mand—all these mean nothing if there are not 
enough applicators to, spray up to possibilities. 
“The sky’s the limit” in this sense, too. 

There is no dearth of men capable of flying planes. 
There is a plentiful supply of today’s ex-military 
pilot, but his training as a “hot pilot’ in the jet 
plane, the bomber and transports in the defense of 
our country, unfortunately, indisposes him for agri- 
cultural aviation. Flying Jight planes heavily loaded 
with chemicals just a few feet over farms is a deadly 
bore to him. Sometimes, to brighten up his day, 
he is likely to engage in dangerous “circus perform- 
ances”’ while flying back from work areas. 


Wanted: The Flying Salesman 


Where the shortage is acute is in pilot applicators 
who can handle all the problems raised by the re- 
cent advance in methods of applying chemicals to 
crops. Sometimes dusts land in a neighbor’s field 
and ruin his crops. Or the chemical might not be 
sprayed evenly over the ground. Skillful operators 
with better planes could remedy most of this. But 
according to researchers of the USDA and Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, it takes about four 
seasons to develop a good duster or sprayer. When 
such a man has been produced, he may also be 
regarded as a “‘flying salesman.”’ A good job done 
for the farmer means a good job done for the chemi- 
cal industry. 

Also raising new problems for the aerial applica- 
tor is the new Miller Pesticide Residue Amendment, 
again accentuating the need for a more professional 
type chemical pilot. The new pilot would have to 
work more closely with his customer than ever be- 
fore to be sure that the crop he is treating does not 
carry a residue in excess of the limit permitted in 
interstate commerce. 

This means he will have to be able to read and 
follow directions given on the labels of the pesticides 
so that the tolerances won’t be exceeded. Any 
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Shortage: 


A Report 


By George Peter 


seizure of farm products by Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration for going over the tolerance means 
certain controversy between all over responsibility 
for the violation. Rather than try to weather such 
a storm, some users might in the future prefer not 
to handle certain chemicals. This is another way 
in which the new pilot may in his way be regarded 
as a “flying salesman.” 


What’s Being Done 


First to get going with a pilot training program 
which recognizes that agricultural aviation is now a 
new field by itself is Texas A & M University. In 
cooperation with the Texas Aerial Applicators As- 
sociation and the Civil Aeronautics Association, 
this college early this month launched a six weeks 
training course for pilots who want to enter the 
aerial applicator field. The course is expected to 
set a pattern which other land grant colleges might 
well duplicate. 

To give credit where credit is due, applicators 
themselves have been among the first to demand 
higher standards for themselves. It was only five 
years ago that a handful or irresponsibles left a bad 
taste in the mouth of both farmer and chemical in- 
dustry in some parts of the country. Today, ac- 
cording to pioneer applicator Jack Reynolds of 
North Carolina, the new agricultural pilot needs to 
know a great deal more than just how to fly a plane. 

Here are Jack’s demands of the new pilot: ‘They 
need a general knowledge of agriculture, and the 
pilot must also know entomology, and the feeding 
habits of bugs and insects; he must know insecti- 
cides and what to apply and when to apply; and he 
must have good mechanical ability since airport 
repair shops are not so plentiful as garages.”’ 

National Aviation Trades Association, the only 
association that represents the aerial applicator at 
the national level, is demanding standards that ap- 
proach ‘‘professionalism.”” NATA has just gone on 
record with CAA announcing as a statement of 
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policy that so far as its membership is concerned, 
the day of the “poor duster and sprayer’’ is over, 
and that what is good for one in the industry must 
apply to all. 

At the local level, the South Carolina Aerial Ap- 
plicators Association has called on the South Caro- 
lina Aeronautics Commission to require as partial 
eligibility for a permit as applicator that pilots at- 
tend insecticide school at one of its colleges. Other 
requirements requested include (1) minimums of 300 
logged hours, 25 of which must be in aerial applica- 
tion, (2) registration of all applicator aircraft, (3) 
posting of a surety bond and (4) pilots must work 
very closely with county agents. 


Behind the Pilot 


But—the skilled pilot is not the last step in the 
process of expanding aerial spraying, even though 
he is indispensable. He is likely never to be a full- 
fledged chemist, formulator, entomologist, plant pa- 
thologist or weather man. He will still need the 
help of all these if you want to get the most out of 
him. He cannot do his own research and spray 
crops, too. 

And it is at this point that it may be best to ob- 
serve that probably in no other cooperative effort 
is it more appropriate to apply the old saying that 
“one hand washes another.’”” The chemical re- 
searcher, manufacturer, mixer, formulator and ap- 
plicator all must now be basically concerned with 
equipment and methods used to apply pesticides of 
all kinds, including the plane. 

The fact that plans are now being formulated on 
so many fronts to relieve the shortage of good pilots 
suggests that the years immediately ahead might be 
those in which agricultural aviation did more than 
any other branch of the industry to expand the use 
of farm chemicals for both the farmer and the 
industry. 

Behind this thought is the new emphasis on re- 
search and cooperation between civil, Federal and 
state organizations concerned with agricultural 
aviation. To provide new impetus to research, 
Congress has appropriated $64.6 million to USDA 
for research in 1956, which includes $24.7 million 
for the states. Some of this goes for applicator re- 
search. Already, USDA has designated a coordina- 
tor for research in agricultural aviation in the Agri- 
cultural Research Service. Other plans are in the 
works. 

Once skilled pilots are here, all indications are 
that there are bigger and bigger markets ahead as 
a result of the improved aerial spraying made possi- 
ble. And contributing greatly to it, we think, will 
be the ‘‘flying salesman.”” The term is ours, but we 
think the shoe fits. Customer satisfaction is still 
well up front as a factor in stepping up demand for 
any product. a 
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Production underway at $16 
million Selma, Mo. plant 


of Mississippi River Chemical 





Kennett Castle, the pre-Civil War 
mansion pictured, hardly seems 
part of the 16 million dollar petro- 
chemical plant of Mississippi River 
Chemical. Built in 1854 by Col. 
Ferdinand Kennett, it fell victim 
of a fire in 1939 but was later 
rebuilt with the correct period 
flavor. MRFC first used the 17 
room stone building for confer- 
ences—now finds it excellent for en- 
tertaining customers and visitors. 
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Note use made of valleys in placement of facilities. 


RODUCTION of Steamboat Brand nitrogen 

products has begun at the Selma, Mo., plant of 

Mississippi River Chemical company. Selling 
agricultural products only to fertilizer manufac- 
turers, the company expects to market annually 
some 140,000 tons of nitrogenous materials. 


Construction of the facilities for ammonia, nitric 
acid and ammonium nitrate began last December 
after an extensive survey by the parent company, 
Mississippi River Fuel corporation. The site finally 
selected—Selma Farm located about 40 miles south 
of St. Louis—offered several particularly attractive 
advantages—a terrain permitting lower investment 
and operating costs, valleys in which parts of the 
plant could be erected to obtain the best possible in- 
surance rates, a natural barge anchorage, availability 
of water, rail and truck facilities. 


The marketing policy established by MRC does 
not include direct sales—it wil] market only to manu- 
facturers, selling anhydrous ammonia and solutions 
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View of the scrubbing towers at the ammonia plant with 185’ high ammonium nitrate prilling tower in background. 
The terrain permitted lower investment, operating costs. 


for mixing and ammonium nitrate for wholesale dis- 
tribution. Bradley & Baker wi!l handle the sale of 
their agricultural products. 


Production facilities include three main plants— 
ammonia, nitric acid and ammonium nitrate, with 
the usual complement of offices, boiler plant, water 
wells, substations, maintenance shops, laboratories 
and storage warehouses. 


The Ammonia Plant 


The ammonia plant, with a designed capacity of 
200 tons per day, will utilize some 12 million cubic 
feet of natural gas per day from the parent company’s 
pipelines. 


In the plant, air is compressed to about 600 psig in 
multistage compressors driven by two cycle gas 
engines, purified of carbon dioxide by a caustic wash 
and dried. It is then liquefied in equipment designed 
by L’Aid Liquide and fractionated into a 95 per cent 
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oxygen stream, a pure nitrogen stream and one of 
impure nitrogen. 


Preheated natural gas and the oxygen stream are 
combined in special reactors designed by the Texaco 
Development company and, under controlled condi- 
tions, the natural gas is partiaJly oxidized to carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen. Steam is added to the gas 
stream; the gas mixture is passed into carbon 
monoxide converters. Here the major portion of 
carbon monoxide is oxidized to carbon dioxide, under 
controlled conditions and over a special catalyst, 
with simultaneous production of an equal quantity 
of added hydrogen. 


This gas stream, containing large quantities of 
hydrogen and carbon dioxide and a small quantity of 
carbon monoxide, is cooled by heat exchange with 
other process streams and water and is then scrubbed 
with an aqueous monoethanolamine solution to re- 
move the carbon dioxide content. 


The remaining gas consisting essentially of hydro- 
gen with a small carbon monoxide content, is then 
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Scrubbing tower. MRC facilitiesincludeammo- 
nia, nitric acid and ammonium nitrate plants. 


10,000 ton aluminum storage tank for 833% ammo- 
nium nitrate solution. Aluminum plates, 6’ x 12’ x 
134” in thickness at base of tank, were welded 
to make this unique tank, 24’ high, 164’ diameter. 





dried and introduced into the nitrogen wash system 
for removal of the carbon monoxide. 


In the nitrogen wash, pure nitrogen produced in 
the air plant, after compression to 300 psig, is 
liquefied by heat exchange and expansion, then used 
to scrub carbon monoxide out of the hydrogen-carbon 
monoxide gas mixture. The operation takes place at 
approximately —300° F. 


A small quantity of the compressed pure nitrogen 
gas is bypassed around the nitrogen wash system and 
introduced into the pure hydrogen coming from the 
nitrogen wash, to adjust analysis of the gas stream 
to the proper 3:1 hydrogen-nitrogen ratio needed for 
ammonia synthesis. 


Ammonia Synthesis 

This mixture of synthesis gas is compressed to 
9,000 psig and introduced into the ammonia syn- 
thesis equipment. At 9,000 psig pressure and under 
proper temperature conditions, the gas is passed over 
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a catalyst which promotes the ammonia synthesis 
reaction. 


Ammonia produced is condensed out of the gas 
stream by heat exchange with water and the un- 
reacted gas is then recompressed and recycled back 
over the catalyst with the fresh feed gas. 


Condensed ammonia is removed from the high 
pressure system as a liquid and is stored in horton- 
spheres until sold or used in other sections of the 
plant. 


Nitric Acid Production 


Design capacity of the nitric acid plant is 220 tons 
per day of acid, 58 per cent by weight. A hot, com- 
pressed gas mixture, containing about 10 per cent 
ammonia and 90 per cent air by volume, is passed 
over a platinum-rhodium catalyst. Here the nitro- 
gen in the ammonia is oxidized to nitric oxide by 
reaction with oxygen from the air. 


When the gas mixture is cooled by heat exchange 
with other process gas streams and water, the nitric 
oxide is further oxidized to higher nitrogen oxides. 
This gas stream is then introduced into a bubble cap 
tray column where 58 per cent acid is produced by 
absorption of the nitrogen oxides in steam conden- 
sate. 


Ammonium Nitrate Plant 


The ammonium nitrate plant has a design capacity 
of 280 tons per day of prilled material. Ammonia and 
nitric acid are reacted in a neutralizer in which heat 
evolved by the reaction evaporates sufficient of the 
water contained in the acid to produce an 83 per cent 
by weight ammonium nitrate solution. This solution 
is then vacuum evaporated to a 96 per cent solution 
and sprayed into a prilling tower. 
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In the prill tower, the nitrate spray falls against an 
upflowing low pressure air stream, in which droplets 
solidify into prills. These are dried to 0.25 per cent 
moisture content in horizontal, cylindrical, rotating 
driers, cooled and coated with diatomaceous earth. 


The material is then bagged in 5-ply 80 and 100 
pound multiwall bags which have polyethylene inter- 
linings. 


Prime contractor for the installation was the Fluor 
corporation. Chemical and Industrial corporation 
built the nitric acid plant and the ammonium nitrate 


plant tower. A 







Close-up of the caustic soda storage 
tanks located near Mississippi River 
Chem.’s anhydrous ammonia plant. 


In foreground are the caustic soda 
tanks. Anhydrous ammonia hor- 
tonsphere is shown to the right. 
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Speakers on the insecticide tolerance panel included 
P. M. Overholt, Dept. of Agriculture; M. G. Allmark, 
Dept. of National Health & Welfare; Dr. E. P. Aikman, 
Nichols Chem. co.; Dr. W. T. Reed, Calif. Spray-Chem. 
corp.; A. T. Sinclair, North American Cyanamid, Itd. 




















Officers and directors of CACA for 1955-56. Seated: A. W. Hutchison; 
G. Smith, president; K. B. Owens, 2nd vice president; Merle E. Ward, secretary; M. F. Anderson, past president. 
Standing: S. R. Stovel; P. E. Redman; R. M. Ferguson; J. H. D. Ross and J. H. Elliott, the group’s treasurer. 
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r. E. P. Aikman, Ist vice president; Ramsay 


Canadian Agricultural Chemicals 
Association Holds 3rd Annual Meeting 


By Sam Lewis Veitch 


EEP in the Laurentian Mountains amid the 
D glorious setting of autumn-tinted maple 

leaves, the Canadian Agricultural Chemicals 
Association held its third annual meeting and con- 
ference. Site of the affair was ‘‘The Chantecler”’ at 
Ste-Adéle-en-Haut, Quebec Province, on October 
13-14. 

The registration was 174, about the same as last 
year. There were two days packed with action and 
determination to get things done. 

At the rap of the gavel to open the meeting on the 
morning of October 13, things started happening. 
The first piece of business was election of new officers 
for the coming year. Ramsay G. Smith, Charles 
Albert Smith, Itd., Toronto, was elected president, 
the fourth person to hold the office since the forma- 
tion of the association. Dr. E. P. Aikman, Nichols 
Chemical company, Itd., Montreal, was elected 
ist vice-president; Keith B. Owens, Monsanto 
Canada, Itd., Montreal, 2nd vice-president; Merle E. 
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Members of CACA’s Technical Section: J. H. Foll- 
well, Shell Oil Co. of Canada, Itd.; W. B. Fox, Chip- 
man Chemicals Itd.; A. W. Lougheed, Naugatuck Chemi- 
cals; A. T. Sinclair, North American Cyanamid Itd.; 
L. M. Godfrey, Canadian Industries (1954) Itd.; J. W. 
Busch, Niagara Brand Spray co. Itd.; F. S. Pearse, 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Itd.; H. A. Pass, Green Cross 
div., Sherwin-Williams co. of Canada, section chairman. 


Ward, DuPont Company of Canada, Itd., Toronto, 
secretary; J. H. Elliott, Rohm & Haas Company of 
Canada, Itd., Toronto, treasurer. 

The new directors are A. W. Hutchinson, Shell Oil 
Company of Canada, Itd., Toronto; J. H. D. Ross, 
Canadian Industries (1954) Itd., Montreal; P. E. 
Redman, National Grain company, Itd., Winnipeg, 
and S. R. Stovel, North American Cyanamid, Itd., 
Toronto. 

The association reported it now has a total of 39 
members, 37 active and two associate. During the 
year seven new members joined the association and 
one concern resigned. 

It was stated that the directérs of the association 
held four meetings during the past year and that the 
association would publish future news releases. 


Weed Control Panel 


The first afternoon session began with a panel dis- 
cussion, ‘‘Chemical Control of Weeds,’’ followed by 
a talk by Eric L. Barry, Publicity committee, CACA, 
on ‘Your Association and Public Relations.’’ Mr. 
Arthur G. Pinard, executive vice-president of 
Sherwin-Williams Company of Canada, spoke on 
“Merchandising Pest Control Products.”’ 

A cocktail party opened the evening meeting fol- 
lowed by a banquet with S. J. Chagnon, assistant 
deputy minister, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
as guest speaker. Chagnon spoke on the agriculture 
of his boyhood, its present day status, and gave his 
opinion on the future of Canadian agriculture. 

“The Setting of Administrative Tolerances for 


Dr. J. A. Evans 


Eric L. Barry 
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Pesticides in Canada”’ was the topic of the panel dis- 
cussion starting off the Friday morning session. 
M. G. Allmark, Food & Drug Directorate, Depart- 
ment of National Health & Welfare, Ottawa, spoke 
on the views of his office on tolerances for insecticides. 
“How the Setting of Tolerances for Pesticides Will 
Affect Registration’’ was explained by P. M. Over- 
holt, associate chief, pesticides, Plant Products divi- 
sion, Department of Agriculture; and A. T. Sinclair, 
North American Cyanamid, Itd., spoke on ‘‘What 
Your Association is Doing to Assist in Setting Up 
Tolerances for Pesticides.’ Dr. W. T. Reed, Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical corporation, completed the 
panel with “‘Comments on the Miller Bill as it is 
Presently Functioning in the U.S. A.” 


Other speakers included Dr. J. A. Evans, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, who spoke on ‘“‘The Recent Agricultural 
Chemical Developments from DuPont,” and C. W. 
Gates, Naugatuck Chemical division of Dominion 
Rubber company, who reviewed ‘‘Thioneb Fungi- 
cides.”’ The final message of the day, ‘Overall 
Monsanto Development Program,” was delivered by 
R. R. Wangerin, Monsanto Chemical company. The 
afternoon was devoted to sightseeing and golf, ending 
a two-day meeting that commanded a tremendous 
amount of interest. a 
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Mehring’s report shows 2.5% gain 
in supplies for the 1955-56 season 


Continued 
In NPK 


A 2.5 per cent increase in supplies of NPK 


over the past year is forecast by USDA’s 

Arnold Mehring for the 1955-56 season. In 
1954-55, according to Mehring’s fertilizer situation 
report, deliveries to the industry totaled 6.427 mil- 
lion tons, a 3.4 per cent jump over the previous fer- 
tilizer year. 


Your 1955-56 
fertilizer 


supply... 
6,590,000 tons of 


plant food 
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Gain Seen 


Supplies 


Here is the 1955-56 supply estimate: 
Nitrogen: 2,350,000 tons—up 4.4% 
Phosphate: 2,300,000 tons 
Potash: 1,940,000 tons—up 4.3% 
Reviewing the nitrogen situation, the report shows 
US productive capacity at 3.290 million tons as of 
July 1, this year; 3.916 on the same date next year; 
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and 4.37 on July 1, 1957. Mehring omitted some 
proposed projects totalling 220,000 tons from the 
1957 figure because of doubt that the facilities will 
actually be constructed. 

Canadian capacity, if announced plans are car- 
ried out, will jump from 3.290 million tons on July 
1, 1955, to about 500,000 tons nitrogen in 1957. 

Mehring points out the shift in import-export bal- 
ance since 1950 and reports that while 95 per cent of 
total capacity was fully utilized in 1952, during the 
past season rate of production dropped to 82 per 
cent. 

During 1954-55 agricultural use of nitrogen was 
about two million tons and if demand continues to 
grow at the rate maintained during recent years, 
three million would be required in 1959-60. 

However, with requirements continuing to in- 
crease at about 10 per cent, ample production will 
be available in North America by July 1, 1956, to 
take care of all normal needs for the next few years. 

Increases in phosphate capacity from January 1, 
1952 to July 1, 1955 totaled 4 per cent for normal 
superphosphates; 187 per cent for concentrated and 
52 per cent for other materials. 

During the coming year, some 250,000 tons of 
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added P.O; capacity is expected to come into pro- 
duction, a considerable part of this in the form of 
ammonium phosphates. 

Production capacity of refined potash salts has 
jumped from 1.4 million tons at the beginning of 
1951 to an estimated 2.1 million, midway in this 
year. Plans to erect 400,000 tons of added capacity 
have already been announced. 

The report also covered use of fertilizer-insecticide 
mixtures, showing a big jump in usage during the 
past four seasons—10,000 tons in 1950-51, 87,000 
in 1952-53, 149,000 in 1953-54 and around 200,000 
during the last year. 

Wholesale prices dropped slightly on nitrogenous 
materials during the year but those of phosphate 
and potash remained about the same. The average 
retail price of all mixed fertilizers for 1953-54 sea- 
son is reported as $54.82 per ton and weighted aver- 
ages of chemical nitrogenous materials, natural or- 
ganics, phosphates and potash materials sold sepa- 
rately were $88.26, $54.12, $40.49 and $54.25, re- 
spectively. In 1954-55 retail prices of mixed goods 
and potash materials averaged about $1.00 per ton 
lower, nitrogenous materials $2 per ton less with 
no change in phosphates. a 
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Year-End Bonus Plans 


are increasing in popularity. Here 


are a few suggestions that should 


help you to get the most from such 


amove...and save money taxwise. 


By Jack E. Bedford 


Professor of Management 
Armstrong College 


ARM chemicals plant executives, who use a 

iP secgezes bonus plan as part of their compen- 

sation system, find it has many advantages 

. . and some drawbacks. A bonus plan will save 

tax dollars, increase employee loyalty, reduce ab- 

senteeism, cost some money and take time to com- 
pute each year. 


Increases Employee Loyalty 

Plant employees who are compensated in part by 
a bonus plan develop a more Joyal spirit. They 
have a stronger feeling of belonging to the profit 
team of your plant. The year-end bonus makes the 
workers feel they were in part responsible for the 
profits of the business. They will put forth extra 
effort to keep profits up and the bonus payments 
coming in each year in the future. 

In addition to the in-plant loyalty, a year-end 
bonus plan will improve your plant’s prestige in 
your community. You will have plenty of appli- 
cants for any job vacancies that do develop in your 
organization. People like to work for a plant that 
divides its profits with its workers. 


Reduces Income Taxes 

An income tax saving is realized when your plant 
has year-end bonus plan. Naturally, your income 
tax payments are not reduced by the amount of 
your bonus payments. But, your taxable income is 
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reduced dollar-jor-dollar by the amount of your em- 
ployee bonus payments. 

For instance, if your taxable income is $20,000, 
you will have income taxes of $6,260. (This does 
not take dependents or personal deductions into 
consideration and is based on a single proprietorship 
rather than a corporation.) 

Suppose you decide to pay a 10 per cent year- 
end bonus to your employees. Your taxable income 
is reduced dollar-for-dollar by this amount. Thus, 
your $20,000 taxable income is reduced dollar-for- 
dollar to $18,000. On this amount of income, your 
income taxes would be $5,400 (figured on the same 
basis without dependents or personal deductions). 

Your income tax savings with the year-end bonus 
plan will be $860 ($6,260 less $5,400). Thus, you 
can pay your plant employees bonus of $2,000 for 
an out-of-pocket expense of only $1,140. 

Plants with a higher net taxable income and in 
a higher income tax bracket will have larger sav- 
ings. Lower tax bracket plants will not realize 
quite as large savings, but the year-end bonus will 
probably be smaller. 


Base Bonus on Merit 

Santa Claus is fine on Christmas, but most peo- 
ple do not expect him every day of the year. And, 
if a plant pays a year-end bonus as a gift, it will 
not accomplish as much as possible in building em- 
ployee loyalty. Then, too, a gift is not a tax de- 
duction like a bonus based on merit is, according to 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

As a general rule, you will find that a year-end 
bonus is appreciated more if it is awarded on the 
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basis of merit. Your employees will work harder 
and be more loyal if they feel they earn the bonus 
you give them. 

Some companies base the year-end bonus pay- 
ments on the basis of results. This method has 
much to recommend it from an employee relations 
standpoint and taxwise. However, unless your 
plant operates on a cost accounting basis and you 
have a yardstick to measure results for all em- 
ployees, it will not be practical to allocate the bonus 
on this basis. 

Another plan is to base the bonus on employee's 
length of service. For instance, if the total time 
of five employees totals 25 years service, the bonus 
would be paid on the basis of 4 per cent of the total 
bonus for each year of employment. With a plant 
bonus of $2,000 a one-year employee would receive 
$80; a five-year employee, $400; and a 10-year em- 
ployee, $800. This system puts extra emphasis on 
employee loyalty and tends to reduce labor turn- 
over in the plant. 

Still another plan of allocating the year-end bonus 
to the employees is to base it on the annual income 
of the workers. Total plant payroll is divided into 
each employee’s annual earnings. This provides a 
percentage figure to be used in dividing the year-end 
bonus to each employee. 

For example, a plant with an annual payroll of 
$80,000 would divide this figure into an employee's 
annual earnings of $4,000 for a 5 per cent allocation 
figure. The employee’s share of the bonus would 
be 5 per cent in this case. 

Other factors may be worked into the allocation 
of year-end bonus plans. For instance, you may 
want to include a provision for encouraging new 
employees in your plant. You may want to give 
extra bonus payments for participating in plant 
safety programs. Or, you may want to have pen- 
alty provisions for excessive absenteeism. All of 
these, and other profit factors, can be worked into 
the bonus plan. 


Avoid Tax Pitfalls 


Taxwise, there are two things to keep in mind 
about your fertilizer plant’s year-end bonus plan: 

1. It must be ‘‘reasonable-” 

2. It must not be a disguised dividend. 

There is no exact mathematical formula for com- 
puting the ‘‘reasonable” requirement of the year- 
end bonus. According to the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, a bonus is ‘‘reasonable” if it is what would 
be paid under similar circumstances by similar 
firms for similar services. 

As a general rule, the Internal Revenue Bureau 
interprets ‘‘reasonableness’” by the skill or training 
required to perform the job, the amount of respon- 
sibility demanded on the job, the profit earned as a 
result of the employee’s work and the future pros- 
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pects for the individual and the management of the 
plant. 

Another area often investigated by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau on year-end bonus payments is 
to minor children of the plant owner. When such 
a bonus payment is out of line with the responsi- 
bility, skill and profit contribution of the child, the 
amount of the year-end bonus may be disallowed 
by the Commissioner. This, of course, will increase 
your income taxes. 

Part 2 of the requirements for a year-end bonus 
plan covers the ‘‘disguised dividend” aspect. This 
provision hits hardest bonus payments to stockhold- 
ing employees of the plant, but should be checked 
carefully for all bonus payments. 

When a bonus paid to an employee bears a close 

relationship to his holdings in the company, the 
Internal Revenue Bureau may disallow part or all 
of the year-end bonus paid. Even though there is 
no relationship between the holdings of the stock- 
holding employee and his year-end bonus, part of 
the payment may be disallowed. 
. To be on the safe side, a plant should base the 
year-end bonus payments on: skill, training, re- 
sponsibility, working conditions, profit contribution 
and future prospects of the employee and the plant’s 
business. 


Pay Bonus with Showmanship 

This, of course, does not mean that a firm should 
hire a brass band when it presents the employees 
their year-end bonus payments. But a little quiet 
showmanship will make employees feel they are 
actually getting something over and above their 
regular salary as a bonus. 

One plant executive, for instance, gives his year- 
end bonus payments in the form of certified checks. 
This makes the transaction seem more legal to the 
employees and makes the payment more impressive. 

Another plant owner always passes out his bonus 
checks in private. This provides an opportunity to 
add a few personal words of ‘‘thanks’’ to the cash 
bonus he gives to his employees. And it tends to 
keep the amount of the bonus on a more confidential 
basis in the organization. 

Contrast these ideas with a bonus that is in- 
cluded in the regular pay check. The employees 
know there is a bonus, but it takes a little figuring 
to arrive at the amount that is extra.. And, with 
income tax and social security deductions, the 
amount of the bonus is not as impressive as when 
it is paid separately. 

Year-end bonus plans do not cost as much as you 
might think. And, when the long-term benefits of 
better employee relations is considered, the ex- 
pense is changed to an investment in the future 
success of the plant. a 
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Chemicals 
FDA Establishes 


Aramite Tolerance 


A residue tolerance of one ppm 
for aramite has been established 
by the FDA, with the final de- 
cision marking initial use of the 
advisory committee procedures 
set up under the Miller bill. 

Naugatuck Chemical div., U.S. 
Rubber co., producers of the 
miticide, requested a residue tol- 
erance, then asked for a review 
of its petition by a committee. 
This group, suggested by the 
National Research Council, re- 
viewed the data submitted by 
Naugatuck and arrived at the 
one ppm decision. 

Crops on which tolerances have 
been established for use of Ara- 
mite as an acaricide include 
apples, blueberries, cantaloupes, 
celery, cucumbers, grapefruit, 
grapes, green beans, lemons, 
muskmelons, oranges, peaches, 
pears, plums, raspberries, straw- 
berries, tomatoes, watermelon and 
sweet corn used for kernels only. 

A zero tolerance was fixed for 
alfalfa and soybean forage crops. 


Rohm & Haas Files 


Infringement Suit 
Rohm & Haas co, has filed a 
patent infringement suit against 
Chemical Insecticide corp. and 
United States Fungi, inc., both 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Joseph 
Lamberta, Smyerna, Del., pesti- 
cide distributor and agent for the 
two New York concerns. 
Involving U. S. Reissue Patent 
23,742, under which Rohm & 
Haas sells Dithane brand fun- 
gicide, the suit charges defendants 
with direct infringement, ac- 
tively inducing others to in- 
fringe and contributory infringe- 
ment through sales of salts of 
ethylene bisdithiocarbamic acid 
with the knowledge that they 
have no commercial use outside 
the patent claims. 
Several months ago Rohm & 
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Haas filed infringement suits on 
the same patent against E-Z Flo 
Chemical co., its affiliate Dia- 


mond Fertilizer co. and also 
against Roberts Chemicals, inc. 


USDA Tests Show 
Value of Ryania 

Studies in an experimental ap- 
ple orchard near Kearneysville, 
W. Va., show again this year the 
value of ryania as a selective in- 
secticide, according to USDA 
workers. 

Although it presently is more 
expensive than most other in- 
secticides, ryania offers some se- 
lectivity between pests and pred- 
ators, controls the codling moth, 
does not injure plant tissues and 
is exempt from residue tolerance. 

Mite predators have already 


shown increases in several com- 


mercial test plots under ryania 
treatment and, at one location, 
outnumbered red mites. It is 
felt that the botanical insecticide 
might prove valuable as a reserve 
defense should DDT-resistant 
strains of the codling moth de- 
velop. 

Beginning in the second cover 
spray, ryania was used at five or 
six pounds per 100 gallons with 
glyodin. According to USDA, 
captan was not so satisfactory a 
fungicide for use with ryania as 
glyodin. 


New Labels Granted 
For Heptachlor 

Several new label acceptances 
have been granted by USDA for 
heptachlor insecticides according 
to Velsicol Chemical corp. They 
include heptachlor: 

2E, 25 per cent wettable pow- 
der and 2% per cent dust or 
granular for wireworms on beans 
and lima beans. 

25 per cent or 50 per cent wet- 
table powder for seed or planter 
box treatments for protection of 
planted wheat seed and seedlings 
from false wireworms, white grubs 
and wireworms. 

2E, 25 per cent wettable pow- 
der and 2% per cent dust or gran- 





ular for control of black vine 
weevil on Taxus and other nur- 
sery stock. 

25 per cent or 50 per cent wet- 
table powder for protection of 
planted grain sorghum seeds and 
seedlings against Kafir ant and 
false wireworms. 


Nitrogen Products 
Issues Price Lists 


Nitrogen Products, inc., has 
issued two price lists covering 
nitrogen materials f.o.b. Atlan- 
tic and Gulf ports and production 
points. Prices for 1955-56 range 
from $41-45/ton for coke oven 
ammonium sulfate in bulk to 
$100-105/ton for 45% urea in 
paper bags. 

Unit nitrogen prices vary from 
$1.039 for 81.83% anhydrous 
ammonia and $0.985-1.070 for 
A & B ammonia liquor in tank 
cars to $3.203 for bagged Chilean 
and domestic nitrate of soda. 

For copies of the lists write to 
NP, National Bank Bldg., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


FDA Tolerances 


FDA has approved a residue 
tolerance of one ppm for 3-(3, 4- 
dichlorophenyl)1, 1-dimethylurea 
when the pesticide is used on cot-, 
tonseed, pineapple and sugarcane. 

A tolerance of 5 ppm has also 
been approved for Chlorobenzil- 
ate on apples, cantaloupes, lem- 
ons, oranges and pears. 

American Cyanamid has re- 
quested a tolerance for residues 
of calcium cyanide of 25 ppm 
when used as a pesticide on 
wheat, barley, rye, rice and corn. 


Esso Product for 
Tobacco Suckers 

Scientists at the Esso Research 
Engineering co. have developed a 
formula said to retard tobacco 
suckers. The material, to be 
marketed as Bayol N-300, is a 
formulation of white oil and an 
emulsifying agent. 

Development work was based 
on earlier research conducted at 
North Carolina State College. 
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New York 


October 12, 1955 


Sulfate of Ammonia. While 
some contracts were made for ex- 
port, there was still a large quan- 
tity of domestic material because 
buyers were only taking delivery 
of what they actually need. A 
better movement is looked for 
shortly. 

Ammonium Nitrate. No 
further price changes were re- 
ported but shipments were not 
moving as well as could be ex- 
pected and most producers have 
considerable material on hand to 
ship. 

Urea. Domestic producers 
were still offering material at 
prices under the imported mate- 
rial with last sales made on the 
basis of $105 per ton delivered 
buyer’s plants in the East. 

Nitrogenous Tankage. Ma- 
terial was available from certain 
producers who previously had re- 
ported sold up positions, be- 
cause of the increased production. 
Prices ranged from $4 to $5.10 
per unit of ammonia ($4.86 to 
$6.20 per unit N) according to 
production point. 

Castor Pomace. The present 
price of $40 per ton, f.o.b. pro- 
duction points was purely nomi- 
nal as there were no offerings. 

Organics. Certain organic 
materials advanced in price the 
past few weeks due to the strength 
of the feed markets. Last sales 
of tankage were made on the 
basis of $5.25 per unit of am- 
monia ($6.38 per unit N), f.o.b. 
eastern points and blood moved 
at $6 per unit of ammonia ($7.29 
per unit N), f.o.b. eastern points. 
Cottonseed meal moved up in 
price and then declined about $3 
per ton when the Government 
released present estimated crop 
figures. Soybean meal for quick 
shipment at $63 per ton in bulk, 
f.o.b. Decatur, Ill., and futures 
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were quoted at $57 per ton. Lin- 
seed meal still remained firm in 
price. 

Fish Meal. This material 
showed considerable strength be- 
cause of the present short sup- 
plies of menhaden fish meal. 
Operations in the North were 
coming to an end for the fishing 
season and ground menhaden fish 
meal sold as high as $150 per ton 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Bone Meal. A better demand 
was noted from both the feed and 
fertilizer trade and prices re- 
mained firm at $65 per ton, f.o.b. 
shipping points for nearby ship- 
ment. 

Hoof Meal. 
maintained a firm tone with last 
sales made on basis of $6.25 per 
unit of ammonia ($7.59 per unit 
N), f.o.b. Chicago. Stocks were 
light for this time of year. 

Superphosphate. With the 
recent strikes at the phosphate 
mines in Florida settled, a more 
normal situation prevailed in this 
market and even though produc- 
tion was stopped for a consider- 
able period, no great shortage ap- 
peared at any one point. 

Potash. Producers continued 
to make shipments against exist- 
ing contracts and some foreign 
material continued to arrive at 
Atlantic ports in a limited way. 
No price changes were noted. 


Philadelphia 


October 12, 1955 


While there is some foreign in- 
quiry for raw fertilizer materials, 
the domestic market is less active 
than normal for this time of the 
year, and some inventories are 
getting fairly large. Blood and 
tankage are somewhat stronger, 
while fish is very scarce. Super- 
phosphate is plentiful, and there 
is plenty of potash. 

Sulfate of Ammonia. It 
seems that the recent announce- 


This market , 








ment of price protection extend- 
ing from July 1, 1955 to March 
31, 1956 has not brought any 
material increase in orders. Al- 
though there is some export in- 
quiry, large stocks are said to be 
accumulating. 


Nitrate of Ammonia. Do- 
mestic inquiry is exceedingly 
quiet, but export demand is a 
welcome factor in keeping the 
market more or less stable. 


Nitrate of Soda. Demand 
continues seasonably slow, though 
supplies are plentiful. No price 
changes are indicated. 


Blood, Tankage, Bone. Both 
blood and tankage are currently 
stronger at $6 per unit ammonia 
($7.29 per unit N) for both in 
the West. In the East, however, 
blood is quoted at $5.75 per unit 
($6.99 per unit N), and tankage 
$5.25 ($6.38 per unit N). Steamed 
bone is more or less nominal at 
$65 per ton. 

Castor Pomace. This is ob- 
tainable in only limited quanti- 
ties and the quoted price of $40 
per ton is purely nominal. 


Fish Scrap. This is practically 
unobtainable due to poor fishing 
on account of bad weather. A 
recent quotation was $140 per 
ton for scrap. 


Phosphate Rock. High grade 
rock is reported in tight supply. 
Lower grades are said to be plen- 
tiful but buying interest is lacking. 


Superphosphate. Both triple 
and normal grades are in plenti- 
ful supply, though production is 
somewhat reduced. Prices _ re- 
main unchanged. 

Potash. While supplies are 
sufficient to meet all require- 
ments, producers complain that 
the demand is disappointing and 
abnormally slow. They seem to 
feel, however, that the fall mix- 
ing season must very soon correct 
this situation. We hear of no 
price changes. 
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Equipment & Supplies 


RS-417 Nozzles 
For N Injection 


Thackston-Davis Supply has 
developed a complete line of noz- 
zles for injecting nitrogen solu- 
tions, NH; and acids separately 
in combinations. The units are 
refinements of a basic _ single- 
manifold design which provides 
better ammoniation than can be 
obtained from conventional spray 
pipes. 

Advantages of the DID nozzles 
include a medium in which am- 
moniation rates may be increased 
with maximum efficiency, elimi- 
nation of over and under am- 
moniation, virtual elimination of 
fumes at normal ammoniation 
rates and minimized fumes at 
higer rates. 

Mixer build-up and ammonia 
losses are practically eliminated 
yielding less reversion of APA, 
more uniform analysis and a 
drier product. Corrosive activity 
on both nozzles and ammoniators 
is cut to a minimum because re- 
actions take place within the bed 
of fertilizer materials. 

Included in the line are single, 
dual and triple manifold nozzles. 
The latter unit, according to 
T-D, has proved to be the most 
efficient method yet developed 
for utilization of acids with am- 
monia. It is provided with sepa- 
rate veins for ammonia or water, 
solutions and acids. 

For details circle 417 on 
Service Card. 


RS-418 Ammonia 
First Aid Kit 


When rendering first aid to a 
person who has come in direct 
contact with anhydrous ammo- 
ia, speed is essential, E. D. Bul- 
lard co. points out. 

The firm now offers an NH; 
first aid kit which includes four 
bottles of Neutralize, packaged 
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in unbreakable polyethylene. 
This liquid, when poured into 
the eyes or over the skin, will 
immediately counteract effects of 
ammonia. 

The kit also contains gauze 
pads and compresses, eye dress- 





ing equipment, merthiolate, scis- 
sors and complete instructions for 
specific first aid treatment of 


ammonia victims. Items are 
packed in a sturdy metal box 
with snap locks and back hinges. 
For complete information 
circle 418 on Service Card. 


RS-419 Surface 
Sealer for Blacktop 


Blacktop paving on your park- 
ing lot or around the shipping 
platform or concrete plant floors 
can be protected by Black Knight 
surface sealer, produced by Main- 
tenance Engineering. 

Applied to a wet surface, it 
improves appearance and dura- 
bility of blacktop, preventing 
softening and disintegration due 
to chemicals, petroleum prod- 
ucts or weather. According to 
the manufacturer, the material 
complies with Federal specifica- 
tions. 

For literature and details 
circle 419 on Service Card. 


RS-420 Hough's New 
HAH Payloader 


The Frank G. Hough co. has 
developed another new and. larger 
two-wheel drive Payloader trac- 
tor-shovel—the model HAH. 
With a struck capacity of 34 cu- 
bic yards and a heaped capacity 
of one cubic yard, it incorporates 
all features of the smaller HA 
which was introduced in these 
pages earlier in the year. 

Bucket breakout action per- 
mits 40 degrees of tip-back at 
ground level. The HAH has a 
breakout force of 4,500 pounds, 
and capacities of 4,000 Ibs. (lift- 
ing), 3,000 Ibs. (carrying). 

The new bucket arm design 
contributes to operator safety and 
permits carrying heaped loads at 
a lower level. Greater stability 
is further improved through use 
of a hydraulic accumulator which 
absorbs load shocks. 

Especially designed for stock- 
pile work it has a short turning 
radius and rear-wheel power steer- 





















ing. Other features—torque con- 
verter drive; 4-speed, full-revers- 
ing transmission; 57-hp gas en- 
gine; front wheel hydraulic brakes 
and mechanical parking brake; 
sealed and pressurized hydraulic 
system; and double acting rams 
operating boom arms and bucket. 

For complete information 
and literature on the HAH 
(scheduled for production in 
January) circle 420 on Service 
Card. 
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—_—§Classified 


WANTED: PLANT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. Production man with 
experience in manufacture of high 
analysis pelleted fertilizers, capa- 
ble of entire plant operation. Op- 
portunity for advancement with 
progressive, well established com- 
pany in southwest. Reply in own 
handwriting stating personal infor- 
mation, past experience and other 
qualifications. Address replies to 
Box 510, c/o FARM CHEMICALS, 317 
North Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 














RS-421 Fielden 


Pneutronic Control 


Control valves and other pneu- 
matic control equipment is op- 
erated by the Pneutronic level 
control from Fielden Instrument. 
Said to combine the advantages 
of both electronic and air pres- 
sure control instruments, it util- 
izes the accuracy of electronic 
capacitance sensing elements to 
detect minor level changes. 

Electronic signals are then con- 
verted into proportional pneu- 
matic output, sufficiently power- 
ful to operate the controls. 
Servo motors and other re-balance 
mechanisms are eliminated. 

The closed-loop Pneutronic con- 
trol is largely unaffected by 
external changes in voltage, air 
supply, temperature and _pres- 
sure. 

For more information, cir- 
cle 421 on Service Card. 


RS-422 Two New 
Schelm Products 


Two new additions have been 
announced in the Schelm Broth- 
ers line of nitrogen solutions ap- 
plication equipment. 

The company is now manufac- 
turing and distributing the Senes- 












ac-Schelm ‘do-it-yourself’ appli- 
cator, equipped with 100-inch 
tool bar and four knives. Ex- 
tensions and extra knives are 
available to give 160-inch row 
coverage with any desired knife 
spacing. 

A spray boom converts the 
unit into a trailer sprayer. Con- 
trolled air pressure from a PTO 
mounted compressor governs ap- 
plication rate and fills applicator 
from a nurse tank. 

The second addition is a nitro- 
gen solution transport unit con- 
sisting of a 500-gallon aluminum 
pressure tank and skid mounted 
on a two wheel trailer. 

It can handle a three-ton load 





and a spray boom can be mounted 
for applying non-pressure solu- 
tions. Hoses and fittings are 
available for use as a nurse tank. 
Air pressure is obtained from a 
compressor and gasoline engine 
mounted on the trailer. 


For a new catalog with in- 
formation and prices on the 
complete Schelm line, and 
these two new items, circle 422 
on the Service Card. 


Auto. Seed Treater 


Panogen has introduced a new 
automatic seed treater, the KS-5 
designed for liquid treatment of 
wheat, oats, barley, flax, cotton, 
etc. Features include a new 
roller chain drive and speed re- 
duction gear. 

Rated at 350 bushels per hour 
capacity the model is destined to 
insure complete clean-up by grav- 
ity flow without stopping the 
machine. 





Suppliers’ Briefs 





Arkell & Smiths. J. H. Rob- 
ertson has been named treasurer 
and controller and John Craft 
McAndrew, Jr., bas joined the 
firm as a sales representative 
working out of Jackson, Miss. 


Bemis Bro. Bag. The Flexi- 
ble Package co., a wholly owned 
subsidiary, will move to Terre 
Haute, Ind., next year. Bemis is 
combining and expanding ca- 
pacity of its present five plastic 
manufacturing units under one 
roof with sales, production, engi- 
neering, research and develop- 
ment under integrated manage- 
ment. 


J. C. Carlile. An Atlanta, 
Ga., sales and engineering office 
has been opened by Robert J. 
Engelhardt, new vice president of 
the company. East coast and 
Gulf coast states will be serviced 
from this location. 


International Paper. New 
eastern division sales manager of 
bags and paper for the Southern 
Kraft div. is A. Siegel. Hugh B. 
Vergara fills his former position 
of assistant sales manager. 

Further additions and improve- 
ments to the Mobile mill have 
been authorized to provide for a 
new 282-inch Beloit kraft paper 
machine. 


Union Bag & Paper. Success 
of the current publicity program 
conducted in behalf of the ferti- 
lizer industry has prompted the 
company to continue the cam- 
paign during 1956. Five stories 
have been released to date to 
2,500 weekly farm newspapers, 
stressing the importance of good 
fertilizer practices. 


Vulcan Containers. Geo. E. 
McMahon has been elected to fill 
the newly created position of 
executive vice president. 
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Cereal & Forage Insect Activity 


MONG the more important 

cereal and forage insect de- 
velopments of late September 
and early October was the re- 
porting of southwestern corn 
borer in Louisiana and _ alfalfa 
weevil in New York for the first 
time. Southwestern corn borer, 
which occurs in areas of states 
between Arizona and Missouri, 
has been found in five Louisiana 
parishes (Sabine, DeSoto, Web- 
ster, Bossier and Caddo) with 
one infestation in corn amount- 
ing to 40 per cent. The alfalfa 
weevil record in New York was 
established when larvae were col- 
lected at Westtown in Orange 
county, June 27, 1955. This im- 
portant pest of alfalfa has now 
been found in eight Eastern 
states. 

There were several other re- 
ports during this period. Results 
of the spittlebug survey in IIli- 
nois indicate heavy infestations 
may be expected in legumes in 
the northern counties in 1956 
with moderate to non-economic 
populations predicted for the re- 
mainder of the counties surveyed. 

Corn earworm damage to grain 
crops continued with general in- 
festation in grain sorghum in 
Tennessee and heavy infestations 
on corn in Michigan and New 
Jersey and severe damage to this 
crop in southern Nevada. 

Fall armyworm was also of 
concern in areas of Texas, Louisi- 
ana and Alabama. In early Octo- 
ber insecticidal treatment was 
required in many fields of young 
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oats in Louisiana. At this time 
also this armyworm was light to 
heavy on small grains and leg- 
umes in several Texas counties. 
Garden webworm was light to 
heavy in alfalfa and small grains 
in Denton and Wise counties, 
Tex., with some alfalfa fields be- 
ing completely destroyed. Yellow 
clover aphid damage to alfalfa 
continued in several areas with 
considerable damage to new seed- 
lings in Graham county, Ariz. 
Increasing populations were re- 
ported in Box Elder and Weber 
counties, Utah, and in Brazos 
and Burleson counties, Tex. Mod- 
erate to heavy populations con- 
tinued in North Platte valley of 
Nebraska. 

Velvetbean caterpillar was 
causing damage on soybeans in 
areas of Florida, South Carolina 
and Alabama and defoliating al- 
falfa in Red River and Natchito- 
ches parishes, La. Peanuts were 
also being damaged by this in- 
sect in the latter state and Texas 
reported trouble on this crop in 
several counties from the lesser 
cornstalk borer. Looking ahead 
to small grain insect conditions 
later this fall and winter, Kansas 
reported that the brown wheat 
mite was appearing on volunteer 
wheat in the southwestern area 
and false wireworms were wide- 
spread, and in destructive num- 
bers in some fields, in the Rush 
county area. Brown wheat mite 
has also been noted on fall- 
seeded wheat in Kingfisher coun- 
ty, Okla. 





Presented in cooperation with 
the Economic Insect Survey 
Section, Plant Pest Control 
Branch, Agricultural Research 
Service, USDA. 











House Flies, Mosquitoes 


House flies and mosquitoes 
have been a problem recently in 
many states, especially in those 
areas having storms and floods 
earlier this season. In Septem- 
ber, Rhode Island had heavy 
populations of mosquitoes in va- 
ous parts of the state and Penn- 
sylvania recorded very heavy 
numbers with severe biting in 
Northumberland and Snyder 
counties. Populations of these 
pests were very high in the Rio 
Grande valley of Texas following 
floods caused by hurricanes and 
were reported as numerous and 
annoying at Norfolk, Va., and in 
Plaquemine parish, La. 

Colorado had an appreciable 
increase this year over 1954 in 
equine encephalomyelitis of horses 
in the eastern part of the state. 
This disease is carried by mos- 
quitoes and other arthropods. 
The serious flooding in many 
areas of Massachusetts contrib- 
uted to severe infestations of 
both mosquitoes and house flies. 


Kansas, Utah, Maryland and 
North Dakota were other states 
reporting house fly populations of 
some concern 


Vegetable 


Insect Notes 
Cabbage Looper Damage- 


During late September and 


early October the cabbage loop- 
er continued as one of the major 
vegetable pests of the season. 
Damage to lettuce was reported 
from Clark county, Nev., and 
in untreated fields in Maricopa 
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county, Ariz. Infestations re- 
quired control on cole crops in 
many sections of Louisiana with 
up to eight larvae per leaf of 
broccoli. Unprotected fall col- 
lards received considerable in- 
jury in the Charleston, South 
Carolina area. The looper was 
held largely responsible for in- 
jury to young kale and other 
similar crops in southeastern Vir- 
ginia, was extremely troublesome 
on cabbage in some areas of 
Michigan and_ caused serious 
losses in cabbage-growing areas 
of southern Wisconsin. Severe 
infestations occurred on crucifers 
in New Jersey early in September. 


Corn Earworm 


Corn earworm damage to vege- 
table crops continued also. New 
Jersey and Virginia reported dam- 
age to beans. Insecticides were 
required in Pueblo, Otero and 
Bent counties, Colo., to prevent 


heavy damage to tomato fruits 
and infestations were recorded in 
peppers in Tennessee. Other 
truck crop insect activity of in- 
terest included heavy wireworm 
infestation on potatoes in south- 
ern Wisconsin, pickleworm dam- 
age to cucurbits in eastern areas 
of South Carolina and Virginia, 
heavy numbers of Mexican bean 
beetles on young snap beans in 
eastern Virginia and unusually 
heavy infestation of sweet-potato 
weevil in Falls county, Tex. 


Citrus Blackfly 


The citrus blackfly, which was 
not known in the continental 
United States prior to its discov- 
ery May 31, 1955, at Brownsville, 
Tex., has been found at two addi- 
tional locations in the Rio Grande 
valley in this state. Two light 
infestations were found at Pro- 
gresso in southeastern Hidalgo 
county on August 8 and 9. One 





Plant Safety Tip *5 


The Accident A 31 year old 

employee was 
involved. He had seven years of 
service with the company, the 
most recent three as a reagent 
man. 

Early in the morning he 
climbed to the top of a tank 
and proceeded to determine the 
depth of liquid caustic using a 
measuring stick. While engaged 
in this operation, he lost his 
footing and fell to one knee. 

Result—a pulled cartilage in 
the right knee and a loss of 39 
work days. 


Cause Because of an _ early 
morning dew the sur- 
face of the tank was wet and 


slippery. 


gaged in this operation. 





A Slippery Surface 





Action Taken A platform with guard rails was erected on top of the 
tank. Employees were told to use this surface whenever 
measuring depth of the tank contents and to exercise caution when en- 








of these was in a small com- 
mercial orchard. 

On September 20 and 26 two 
light infestations were found on 
dooryard citrus in the city of 
Laredo. These infestations were 
about 25 blocks north of the 
International Bridge. Control 
measures were taken in all cases. 


Insects 
Active on 


Nut Crops 
Walnut Caterpillar 


The walnut caterpillar was re- 
ported from several States dur- 
ing late September. The insect 
was defoliating walnuts through- 
out Indiana and was medium to 
severe on walnut trees in north 
central Virginia with some trees 
completely defoliated. Defolia- 
tion or general infestations on 
pecans were recorded in Hampton 
area of Virginia as well as in 
southern Alabama, Choctaw and 
Oktibbeha counties, Miss., and 
Oklaloosa and Alachua counties, 
Fla. The pest was also more 
abundant than usual in the Gulf 
Coast counties of Mississippi. 


Walnut Husk Fly 


Walnut husk fly, which was 
first found in Washington 1954, 
has been collected again this year 
in this state. California reports 
that this pest is now found 
throughout the Sonoma valley in 
Sonoma county and has been re- 
corded for the first time in 
southern end of San Joaquin 
valley. Fall webworm has been 
general on pecans in Louisiana 
with many orchards completely 
defoliated but it has been less 
abundant than usual on pecans 
in Fort Valley area of Georgia. 
Black pecan aphid heavily in- 
fested pecan trees in northwest 
Louisiana in early October. A 
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Apparatus for Fertilizer Manufacture 


US 2,713,534, issued July 19, 
1955, to Antime Constant and as- 
signed to Societe Anonyme des 
Manufactures des Glaces et Pro- 
duits Chimiques de Saint-Gsbain, 
describes an apparatus for react- 
ing concentrated nitric acid on a 
phosphate raw material at a 
relatively low temperature, with- 
out the evolution of corrosive 
fluorine compounds. 

In Fig. 1, the phosphate raw 
material and nitric acid of 90 per 
cent or higher concentration are 
admitted to a water-cooled reac- 
tion vat 1, the design of which is 
shown in detail in Figs. 2 and 3. 
A body of mixed phosphoric acid 
and calcium nitrate forms in the 
vat. At an appropriate time, the 
mixers and the stirrers (4) and 
the propeller (5) are started, so 
that the fluid mixture circulates. 

Finely divided phosphate raw 
material is added through pipes 
(9), reacting with the phosphoric 
acid in the bath to form mono- 
calcium phosphate. Nitric acid 
is admitted through pipe (10), 
and this reacts with the mono- 
calcium phosphate to yield phos- 
phoric acid and calcium nitrate. 
The reaction is substantially com- 
plete, and a portion of the reac- 
tion product is withdrawn con- 
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by Dr. Melvin Nord 
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tinuously out over an overflow 
(11) into the next vat (13). 

A rotary stirrer (16) in this vat 
(19) mixes finely divided phos- 
phate raw material (admitted 
through pipe (17)) with the first 
product, to produce a substance 
which is usually called phospho- 
nitrate. The material is dis- 
charged to a granulator (19) be- 
fore it reaches a puttylike con- 
sistency. 

Formation of a gel is prevented 
entirely by rapid solidification of 
the mass in the granulator. As 
shown in Fig. 4, the granulator 
contains two horizontal rotary 
shafts (20) carrying propeller 
blades (21), which toss and break 
up the phosphonitrate 

Fluid material dropping into 
the granulator (19) thus is quickly 
mixed with finely divided parts 
of the ultimate product. The 
finely divided fertilizer acts as a 
seeding agent and produces a 
sudden solidification. 

The granulated product is dis- 





charged through a pipe (22) toa 
storage pit (25) where it may be 
aged. The product is then car- 
ried through a conveyor (26) to 
a screen (27) from which the fin- 
est particles are withdrawn and 
sent through pipe (9) back to the 
first vat. The scraps not only 
absorb heat because of the differ- 
ence in temperature, but also by 
change of phase to the liquid 
state. 

A small amount of the finely 
divided product is added through 
pipe (23) into the granulator to 
aid in the seeding process. 

Any small amount of nitrogen 
vapors evolved are exhausted 
through a drying tower (28) con- 
taining sulphuric acid by a 
blower (29). 


Restoring the Green Color 

of Grass 
Grass which has turned brown 
because of a nitrogen deficiency 
may be restored to its normal 
green color by means of certain 




















CHEMICO PLANTS 


are profitable 


investments 





Chemico’s services cover every detail in 
design and construction of sulfuric acid 

lants, acid concentrators, complete fertil- 
izer plants and P-A Venturi Scrubbers for 
fluorine fume elimination. 


Chemico’s performance guarantees are 


backed up by 40 years of experience. Con- 
sultation involves no obligation. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION 
CORPORATION 


525 West 43rd St. New York 36, N.Y. 








compositions described by An- 
drew J. Lockrey and Frank W. 
Koinig in US 2,714,062, issued 
July 26, 1955. 

For example, the following so- 
lution may be sprayed onto the 
grass: 


Water—10 gallons 
Urea—40 ounces 


Water—soluble sodium potas- 
sium copper chlorophyllin—1 
ounce 


Tannic acid—1 ounce 


Water—soluble binder (e.g. 
methyl cellulose)—3 ounces 


Blended dyestuff—2.6 ounces 


According to the inventors, the 
tannic acid and chlorophyl- 
lin compound exert a catalytic 
effect, permitting the absorp- 
tion of the urea by the grass 
blades as readily as by the roots. 
This speeds up the promotion of 
growth and color restoration. 

The effect of the water-soluble 
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binder is to keep the urea in bet- 
ter and longer contact with the 
blades of grass. Dyes may be 
added to more nearly blend the 
color of the solution with the 
natural color of grass. 


Preparation of Fertilizer Containing 
Urea-Formaldehyde Resin 


US 2,714,553, issued Aug. 2, 
1955 to Carlisle H. Bibb and 
Reid H. Leonard, and assigned 
to Newport Industries, inc., de- 
scribes a process for making high- 
available nitrogen fertilizer. 


Wood is hydrolyzed with an 
acid solution. The hydrolyzed 
wood is then treated so as to pro- 
duce a urea-formaldehyde con- 
densation product in situ in the 
wood. In this form the urea- 
formaldehyde condensation prod- 
uct has been found to yield a 
very effective source of nitrogen, 
the nitrogen becoming slowly 


available to plants when applied 
to the soil. 





Control of the Growth of 
Undesired Vegetation 

In US 2,714,063, issued July 
26, 1955 to Arthur W. Swezey 
and assigned to The Dow Chemi- 
cal co., the growth of undesired 
vegetation is prevented by con- 
tacting with a chloroaryloxypro- 
panol of the formula: 

yo Ns 
X—\__ 7 — O (CsHs) OH 
D.¢ 

where one X is chlorine and the 
other is hydrogen, or a methyl 
radical. These compounds are 
claimed to be especially effective 
when used in contact with the 
roots of newly germinated seed- 
lings, especially those of broad- 
leaved plants. 


Apparatus for Granulating Fertilizer 

US 2,714,224, issued Aug. 2, 
1955 to Franz Schaub and as- 
signed to Ruhrchemie Aktienge- 
sellschaft, describes equipment 
for continuously granulating fer- 
tilizers such as calcium-ammo- 
nium nitrate by cooling its melt. 
The principal advantage claimed 
is reduction in the tower height. 

One form of the appratus is 
shown in Fig. 5. The melt is 
contained in the receptacle (3), 
and discharges downward indrops 
through the screen bottom of the 
receptacle. The solidified drops 
collect in the discharge funnel (5) 
and are removed continuously or 
intermittently. 

The lower part of the granu- 
lating apparatus is surrounded by 
an annular receptacle (7) which 
is connected with the granulat- 
ing pipe (1) by slots (8). Cool 
air is blown in through the pipe 
(9). The air rises in pipe, de- 
creases the dropping speed of the 
molten drops, and leaves through 
pipe (15). Fresh cooling air is 
also blown in (at 16) and leaves 
at the top of the tower through 
pipe (17). 

The top receptacle (3) is pro- 
vided with springs (19), and can 
be vibrated, in order to provide 
an improved subdivision of the 
molten material. a 
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All Steel Self-Contained Fertilizer Mixing 
and Bagging Units 


Batch Mixers — Dry Batching 
Pan Mixers — Wet Mixing 


Tailings Pulverizers - Swing Hammer and Cage Type 












Acid Weigh Scales Vibrating Screens 





Belt Conveyors — Stationary and Shuttle Types 


FERTILIZER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT Bucket Elevators 


STEDMAN FOUNDRY = MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of ineering and Foundry Company 


General Office & Windies "AURORA. INDIANA . .-« Founded 1834 






Dust Weigh Hoppers Batching Hoppers 











Hoppers and Chutes 












































poras | ALEX. M. MeIVER & SON [0 
SUPERPHOSPHA TE Halon (Chicogo Activated Sludge) 
UREA ,4514% & 46% N. Fertilizer Materials HYNITE TANKAGE 

CALCIUM Industrial Chemicals 

AMMONIUM CASTOR POMACE 
NITRATE—20.5% N. P. O. BOX 155 Ph. 3-4828-29 GROUND 
BAGS— CHARLESTON, S. C. COTTON-BUR ASH 
Paper and Burlap “Since 1915 your most efficient channel for sales (38-40% K:O Potash) 
and purchases of Fertilizer Materials” 
SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. MONARCH SPRAYS 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate Rock. 
Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate Export As- 
sociation. Official Weigher and Sampler for the National Cotton- 
seed Products A jation at Sav h; also Official Chemists 
for National Cottonseed Products Association. 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 





This is our Fig. 645 Nozzle. Used 

for Scrubbing Acid P! hate Gases. 

Made for ‘‘full” or “hollow” cone in 
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Stoneware Chamber Sprays 
2 5 used by ly all cham 
Dictionary of Plant Foods spray sulphurle acid plants. 


1955 Edition $1.00 postpaid CATALOG 6.C 
The reference booklet or all who are interested in Rapemmmnmmmnents ests ecsose nen 


























production and use of chemical fertilizers. MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
Farm Chemicals, 317 N. Broad St., Phila. 7, Pa. 2501 East Ontario Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ORGANIC FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
CASTOR POMACE NITROGENOUS TANKAGE 
BONEMEAL SHEEP MANURE : 
HOOFMEAL VEGETABLE MEALS 





Send us your inquiries 


FRANK R. JACKLE 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


NovemBeEr, 1955 


























Chemistry of the Soil, ed- 
ited by F. E. Bear. ACS 
Monograph No. 126. $8.75 


A complete interpretation of 
chemical processes involved in 
soil development written by 14 
outstanding scientists. Fully cov- 
ered are chemical composition of 
soils, nature of soil colloids, or- 
ganic matter relationships, oxida- 
tion-reduction phenomena, prob- 
| lems of acid, alkaline and saline 
soils and plant nutrition. A special 
| chapter is included on trace ele- 
| ment chemistry and the intimate 
| relationships between plant roots 
and the soils in which they grow. 





Applied Entomology, 5th 
Ed. Fernald & Shepard. 
$7.00 


| New revision deals not only 
| with insect control but also pro- 
vides an introduction to insect 
classification and other phases of 
general entomology. Chapters on 
insecticides have been completely 
revised, new information is in- 
_ cluded on biology and distribu- 
| tion of particular insects and in- 
| sect physiology is given increased 
emphasis. 


| Soil Fertility, C. E. Millar. 
| $6.75 


Treats all aspects of soil fertility 
with emphasis on the plant itself. 
Has full information on all major 
plant foods and the important 
trace elements. Problems of saline 
and southern soils are considered 
at length and regional cropping 
systems are discussed. 


Copies 
phn eng Chemistry of the Soil @ $8.75 


hasee Applied Entomology @ $7.00 


eens Soil Fertility @ $6.75 





—Book Department 


I enclose (check) (money order) for $ 


| ee ce eeereree a rere een tee ae 








Phosphoric acid, Phosphates 
and Phosphatic Fertilizers, 


2nd Edition. ACS Mono- 
graph No. 34. $15.00 


Written in direct, readable 
style, by W. H. Waggaman and 17 
outstanding authorities, the book 
is a leading source of information 
on all phases of the chemistry, 
technology and uses of phos- 
phorus. Of value to those engaged 
in production and processing of 
phosphate rock and to plant su- 
perintendents and executives of 
industries in which phosphorus is 
of importance. Covers sources of 
rock, processing, production of 
phosphorus compounds. 


Commercial Fertilizers, 5th 


edition. G. H. Collings. 
$8.00 


Completely revised with new 
material and many modifications 
covering the recent important ad- 
vances in production and use of 
fertilizers. 


Manual on Fertilizer Manu- 
facture, 2nd edition. Dr. V. 
Sauchelli. $4.50 


Prepared especially for those 
engaged in fertilizer production, 
completely rewritten with new 
data on mixed fertilizers, granula- 
tion and ammoniation. 


The Care & Feeding of Gar- 


den Plants. $3.00 

A new book by 14 authorities 
designed to acquaint home gar- 
deners with plant food deficiencies. 
Color plates aid in identification 
of deficiency symptoms. 


clip here and mail with remittance 


| Reader Service Dept., Farm Chemicals No 
| 317 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
| Please send me the following books postpaid: 


Cc. O. D. 
Orders 


ere if Phosphoric Acid, Phosphates 
& Phos. Fertilizers @ $15.00 


ohn ate Commercial Fertilizers @ $8.00 


Lp atee Manual on Fertilizer Manu- 
facture @ $4.50 


Meme The Care & Feeding of Garden 
Plants @ $3.00 









































Literature 


Commercial Fertilizers 
To Be Reprinted 


Dr. Gilbeart H. Collings re- 
ports that the fifth revision of 
his text, ‘‘Commercial Fertili- 
zers,”’ has sold so well that a re- 
print has become necessary. 

Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book co., this edition was first 
issued in January, 1955, selling at 
$8.00 per copy. 


Handbook of Engineering 
Materials, by John Seastone and 
Douglas F. Miner, co-editors. 
John Wiley & Sons, inc. 1,382 
pages. $17.50. 

Aimed at helping the engineer 
make a proper selection of ma- 
terials, this volume was written 
by over fifty experts in fields of 
materials technology. Four ma- 
jor sections are included: General 
data on specifications, standards, 
etc.; metals; non-metals; and 
construction materials. 

Information is arranged to sim- 
plify comparisons of competitive 
materials. The handbook also 
deals with changes which take 
place in materials during fabrica- 
tion and will aid the engineer in 
cost computation. 


Official Methods of Analy- 
sis, AOAC, 8th edition, 1955. 
Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists, Inc., Box 540, 
Benjamin Franklin Station, 
Washington 4, D.C. 1,008 pages. 
$12.00 domestic, $12.50 foreign. 
Supplements $1.25 extra. 

Presents methods of the AOAC 
as revised since publication of the 
7th edition in 1950 through the 
October, 1954 annual meeting. 
Addition of about 100 pages in- 
volves chiefly pesticides, drugs, 
vitamins and other materials. 

A discount of 20 per cent is al- 
lowed on each order for five or 
more copies sent to the same ad- 
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dress. Purchasers may keep up 
to date on methods by obtain- 
ing, at cost, reprints of changes 
adopted at the 1955-58 annual 
meetings. 


Toward Better Communi- 
cations in Insurance Manage- 
ment. American Management 
Assn. (330 N. 42nd St., New 
York 36). Insurance Series No. 
108. 59 pages. $1.75. 

The pamphlet is designed to 
provide a basis for applying spe- 
cific workable communications de- 
vices to insurance administration. 
Topics discussed include means 
of management communication, 
by W. R. Kelly, sales promotion 
manager, Sinclair Refining co.; 
getting maximum value from your 
employee-benefit program; the 
power of words, by Stuart Chase; 
and improving communication 
with your sources of coverage, by 
Herbert T. Blood, Jr., representa- 
tive, Bolt, Dalton & Church. 


Statistics 


Super Production Down 


Production of 94,015 tons (100 
per cent APA) of superphosphate 
in July represented a decrease of 
34 per cent from June, 1955 and 
was 31 per cent less than July, 
1954. 

Shipments of 63,976 tons was 
eight per cent lower than the 
previous month, and six per cent 
below the July, 1954. 


OEEC Expects Fert. 
Production Increase 


A recent report published by 
the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation estimates 
an increase in fertilizer produc- 
tion for 1954-55 of 13 per cent 
potash, eight per cent phosphate 
fertilizers and seven per cent 
nitrogenous plant foods in OFEC 


countries. In 1953-54 the in- 
crease was seven per cent for 
nitrogen and 10 per cent for 
phosphates and potash. 

During 1953-54, the countries 
produced 47 per cent of all nitro- 
gen, 39 per cent of phosphate 
and 48 per cent of potash fertili- 
zers manufactured in the world. 

Foreign trade showed a gain 
in 1953-54 with imports of phos- 
phate and potash from member 
countries increasing more than 
imports from the rest of the 
world. According to OEEC, 
member countries as a whole are 
now net exporters of all three 
fertilizers. 

Consumption in 1953-54 in- 
creased 14, 11 and 9 per cent 
respectively for N, P and K, and 
another considerable increase was 
originally forecast for the 1954— 
55 season. However, this gain 
(estimated at 6 per cent P, 4 per 
cent N and 3 per cent K) is now 
in doubt due to a poor harvest 
and bad weather. 





Production — July, 1955 


Compiled from Government Sources 





Chemical 


Ammonia, synth, anhydrous....... 
1Ammonia liquor, coal & coke (NH; content)......... 
Ammonium nitrate, fert. grade (100% NH,NO;)....... 


Ammonium sulfate 


synthetic (technical)............. 
coke oven by-product............. 
BHC (Hexachlorocyclohexane)...... 
Gamma content................. 
Copper sulfate (gross).............. 
pa a ee ae 
esters and salts................... 
esters and salts (acid equiv.)...... 
Lead arsenate (acid and basic)...... 

















Phosphoric acid (50% H;PQ.)....................005. 
og ts CCR Coc | 
NI ons eae oe ne cig Ge i's a dw: Se, ard 8.0, 
Sulfuric acid, gross (100% H2SQ.).................... 
Chamber Process (100% H2SQ,) ................... 
Contact Process (100% H:SO,)....... sccnateevl ead nln bes 
Superphosphate (100% APA)....................00055 
Le RU Ad. 2. ee re 
Enriched (100% APA)...............0cccceeeee fee 
CGonmcentrated (10807 APA)... 6... ccc cece cc eeees 
WVGE ARG TINO ADA) oon ok bo 86 cow ses sate ees cioas 
ON RNRN Ose toe Boh caches Aes ily Neko Mal fee 4 eR 
(Lu, i oad ERAS SoA Se Rs Teena Aree SA cee renee eee 








July June 
Unit 1955 1954 1955 

Pe Pete tct rile rs iets evens s. tons 236,759 211,310 261,285 
pounds 3,824,205 2,352,400 3,975,416 
s. tons 2123,817 131,028 129,765 
OT s. tons 280,089 74,302 90,735 
sic Re tae aia vd coaeeenelts pounds 157,711,676 129,514,000 160,337,820 
ssstins Bish thlariosa tai tes areen pounds 6,531,148 7,047,163 5,063,757 
LAr ee e re t pounds 1,070,486 1,136,880 951,286 
i a ica siaten Mena ae s. tons 5,560 6,920 
dys 6. cpectaeneeananiat pounds 11,334,015 9,496,332 *10,673,495 
E aki biaendesdem qarereharSts pounds 2,795,522 2,238,782 3,328,348 
BEREAN overs cvn.f eaChtah ave pounds **2,587,527 1,414,125 *3,417,603 
CPI i, as ea ty Sada etal pounds 2,001,968 1,098,454 *2,553,814 
Schade aries alee yeas s. tons 296 
tons 197,401 221,223 261,312 
tons 487,633 471,594 425,050 
tons 33,900 31,900 32,500 
tons 11,121,908 1,066,874 *1,254,790 
tons 27,236 170,669 . 162,852 
tons 1994,672 896,205 *1,091,938 
tons 94,015 136,218 *143,181 
tons 62,756 85,605 *94,894 
tons 2,795 1,200 1,497 
tons 28,335 49,200 *46,568 
. tons 129 213 222 
pounds 130,515 176,472 
pounds —— — 





* Revised. ** Partly estimated. 1 Figures from 6/55 include NH; content of diammonium phosphate and ammonium thiocyanate. 


2 Includes quantities for plant previously not reporting. 
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A new book that shows how to 
estimate chemical plant and 
project costs quicker, easier— 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
COST ESTIMATION 


By Robert S. Aries and Robert D. Newton 


Manager, Operations 


Consulting Engineer and 


Economist; Adjunct Professor Research— 


5 Areeerer ye Production Division 
~ Brooklyn Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


213 pages, 88 illustrations, 60 tables, $6.00 


HEN you are called on to furnish realistic cost estimates— 
whether immediate approximate figures or more detailed 
specifications—this handy aid can help you provide more accurate, 
more thorough estimates. It gives you a mine of cost estimation 
information in concise, easily accessible form. 
Ber Pr energie ene med meee | This book supplies a 
j 10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
| McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Attn.: H. W. Buhrow 


| Industrial and Business Book Dept. 
327 West 41st St., NYC 36, N. Y. 


such components as 

| 
Send me CHEMICAL ENGINEERING =: 

I 


capital investment and 
profits, plant location 
and equipment costs, 
manufacturing, adminis- 
trative, and sales ex- 
penses, etc. In addition 
over 80 easy-to-use 
graphs offer you time- 
saving data for making 


| COST ESTIMATION by Aries and New- 

| ton for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
In 10 days I will remit $6.00, plus a few 

| cents for delivery costs. Otherwise I will 
return the book postpaid. (We pay delivery | 
costs if you remit with this coupon—same 

| return privilege.) 





complete breakdown of 


oe 
| oa | fast estimates of physi- 
~ > PRI Ts | cal plant and equipment | 
’ Pe pe) ee pe ee sears Seren | costs. And you are given 
SEN phen waca xen Zone... .State....... | representative prices ae 
Company AP PS ne ee ee en ae | more than 1400 chemi- 
ID ts och ahha hhh he coke chccu ee eals for speedy reference 


| For price and terms outside U. S. 
| write McGraw-Hill Int'l, N. Y. C. 


costs. 










fllsthy, ~ 


oe oe 





Mold your vacation to your plea- 
sures at an Alsonett Hotel, famous 
for courteous service and fine facili- 

ties. JOKAKE INN, in the “Valley of 

the Sun,” 10 miles east of Phoenix. 

Typically Southwestern in activities, 

climate and manners. All resort ac- 

tivities; private pool. Hand picked 
guests. THE SORENO, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, on beautiful Tampa 

Bay. Good location, good food, 

good entertainment. Delightful guest 

rooms. POINSETTIA BEACH HOTEL, 

Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, “Around the 

corner from everything.” Fine ape 

pointments, 
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sp I cece aa mg 
Mechling’s 1000-hp tug, ‘‘Sharon Lee,’’ with two barges 
in tow, approaches dock in Tampa after 550-mile trip 
across the Gulf of Mexico. ‘‘Through-barge’’ service 
eliminates costly cargo transfer changes, time delays. 


Plant Food 
Barge Service 


LANT foods figure prominently in the operation 

of a relatively new inland waterways transporta- 
tion program inaugurated by A. L. Mechling Barge 
Lines, inc. 

Utilizing the ‘‘through-service”’ barge route from 
Illinois and Mississippi river ports to Tampa, Fla., 
Mechling utilizes dual-purpose Dravo barges to haul 
sewage sludge, feeds and grains to the south, phos- 
phate rock, superphosphate and feed supplements 
north to midwestern plants. 

From Chicago's giant sewage disposal plant, barges 
carry away nearly half of the 500 ton daily produc- 
tion for use by Florida growers as a supplement for 
their sandy soils. 

Last year a fleet of 12 covered cargo barges, each 
carrying 1350 net tons, was added. The dual-pur- 
pose units measure 195 x 35 x 12 feet and are equipped 
with sliding hatch covers that expose three openings. 
Grain and sludge are removed by vacuum-type un- 
loading equipment, other cargoes by clam shell 
buckets. 

According to Mechling, the operation has sub- 
stantially increased tonnages of various commodities 
exchanged between Florida and the midwest. F. A. 
Mechling, vice-president of the concern, states that 
it has fostered development of new markets for prod- 
ucts that previously suffered limited distribution be- 
cause transportation and handling costs priced the 
products out of the market. 

The barges are towed on inland waterways by 
standard river towboats, and an ocean going tug 
then takes them from the mouth of the Mississippi, 
500 miles across the Gulf of Mexico to Tampa. A 
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FEEDING AND FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS 


(SINCE 1898) 


SAMUEL D. KEIM 


1343 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 





























PIONEER 
PYROPHYLLITE PRODUCERS 


—NOW OFFERS— 


““PHYLLITE”’ 


(TRADE NAME) 


World's greatest diluent and carrier is non-abrasive, uniform 
and adheres readily to foliage. It is ground in a Raymond 
mill—95% through 325 mesh and has a low pH of 5.1. 
Phyllite is packed in 50 Ib. valve bags, 20-ton lots, lowest 
prices on the west coast, f.0.b. plant. 


“STONE MEAL” 


(TRADE NAME) 


16% organic potash with trace minerals. Immediately avail- 
able in bulk or sacks. Write us for helpful information and 
generous sample. New Campo, Calif. plant has increased 
production to 300 tons per day. 


“REDLITE AGGREGATE” 


(TRADE NAME) 


for aerating soil and amendment, contains 15% iron and 
19 other natural trace elements. 


MAIN OFFICE 
111 NORTH LA CIENEGA BLVD. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


PHONE: OLYMPIA 2-2859 
LOS ANGELES PHONE: OLEANDER 5-7417 
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Management Training 


UPPOSE that your concern was in the fortunate 

position of having on the payroll several indi- 
viduals with characteristics making them natural 
choices for advancement in company management. 
How would you proceed to train and develop them 
into men of management caliber? 

You might try to provide them with the necessary 
background as a part of their everyday duties, but at 
least one management expert feels that it is better to 
utilize a formal development program aimed at 
developing the latent talent present in these young 
men. Speaking before a recent AMA office manage- 
ment conference, Elles M. Derby of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance company pointed out that if your con- 
cern could continue to operate in their absence due to 
an accident or illness, it can afford to provide them 
with time for development on a formal basis. 

The major objective of management training, said 
Derby, should not be mere replacement of present 
executives, but the development of persons equipped 
to think for themselves. In developing only for re- 
placement, you are just producing copies of present 
incumbents, instead of providing for ‘‘original, 
dynamic, effective improvement.’’ New ideas, he 
added, will not be generated “‘except through careful 
planning of the development of your managers along 
a path giving full opportunity for the expression 
of ideas.” 

Avoid the type of training in which the boss takes 
the candidate in hand and teaches him by redoing 
everything his candidate proposes. After a while, if 
the candidate is reasonably pliable, he will catch on 
and be able to produce answers identical with those 
of the boss. Decisions cannot be made at lower 
levels if those levels have been trained not to think 
but to “refer.” 

In Derby’s company, thinking by trainees is en- 
couraged so that they can learn to meet situations 
that require decisions, to make those decisions and 
to put them in operation within the framework of 
company policy. The payoff in releasing latent 
talent is attained through establishment of real ob- 
jectives, a careful program of selection and one of 
education and training “that seeks to capitalize 
thinking ability many people are forced to waste.”’ 


Derby points to three essential basic qualities that 
should be present in a management trainee— 
analytical, creative and sales—‘‘those qualities that 
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enable a person to handle the human factors with 
natural ease.”’ 

It’s true that the speaker was referring to methods 
used in his own company, a large national concern. 
But the principles advanced are good and can be 
adapted regardless of company size to management, 
sales or production employees showing the qualities 
that could well make them important members of 
your staff. 


Employee Communications 


T THE same meeting, Harry D. Kolb of Esso 

Standard Oil company reviewed some of the 
problems in employee communications, describing 
some solutions to several basic problems. Here are 
some of the problems and Kolb’s suggestions on their 
elimination: 

‘‘ Nobody tells me anything.’’ Use employee forums 
with factual presentations of problems, informal 
“coffee breaks.’’ He mentioned one individual who 
schedules a regular weekly visit with each subordi- 
nate in the latter’s office. 

‘Nobody asks my opinion.”’ Clarify in the minds 
of supervisors that their approach in directing people 
is best if varied with the subject and the issue at 
hand. They must keep looking for the type of 
problem where it is good to seek opinion in advance of 
solution and also for the type where the decision- 
making process can be a joint participative process. 

“T always have difficulty getting the boss to see things 
as he should.”” Weep these principles in mind—people 
tend to react according to their attitude toward a set 
of facts or toward their source rather than to the 
facts themselves. Remember that communication 
depends on insights into human nature, not just on 
skill in written or oral arts. Try suggestion rather 
than logic to persuade, and don’t rush the decision. 
If an idea is good, it can be held in check safely 
while a favorable attitude has a chance to develop. 

“Our people aren't sufficiently interested in our work 
to put out the ideas and effort they should.”’ Just taking 
time and making the effort to communicate is in 
itself the big step. It is a recognition of the im- 
portance of the individual and of his right to hear 
and be heard and there can be a return desire to 
want to understand and cooperate. 


is, Fs Tug. SR. 
Editor 
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Buyers’ Guide 


Classified Index to Advertisers in ‘Farm Chemicals’ 


ALDRIN 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shell Chemical Co., Agr. Chem. Div., Denver, Colo, 


AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, New York City 
Escambia Bay Chem. Corp., Pensacola, Fla. 
Grand River Chem. Div., Deere & Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Mississippi River Chem. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., N.Y.C. 
Phillips Chemical Co.. Bartlesville, Okla. 
Sohio Chemical Co , Lima, O. 


AMMONIA CONVERTER 
J. C. Carlile, Corp., Denver, Colo. 

AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation. New York City 
Escambia Bay Chem. Corp.. Pensacola, Fla. 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Mississippi River Chem. Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 


AMMONIUM SULFATE 

See Sulfate of Ammonia 

BAGS—BURLAP 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill. 

BAGS—COTTON 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl. 
APPLICATORS—Ammonia 

KBH Corp., Clarksdale, Miss. 


APPLICATORS—Liquid Fertilizer 
Krause Plow Corp., Hutchinson, Kan. 


BAGS—Multiwall-Paper 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl. 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., N. Y. C. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York City 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta. Ga. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C, 
BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., N. Y. C. 


BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg., Louisville, Ky. 


BAG FILLING MACHINES 
E. D. Coddington Mfg. Co.. Milwaukee. Wisc. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York City 


BHC AND LINDANE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga.. 
Pennsylvannia Salt Mfg. Co., of Wash., Tacoma, 

Wash. 

BIN LEVEL CONTROLS 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Go., Aurora, IIL. 

BIN DISCHARGERS 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 


BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
California 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BOX CAR LOADERS 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIL. 

BROKERS 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia. Pa. 
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BULK TRANSPORTS 
Highway Equipment Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 


CAR PULLERS 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 


CARS AND CART 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


CASTOR POMACE 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C, 


CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Shuey & Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga, 


CHLORDANE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


CLAY 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


CONDITIONERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 


CONVEYORS 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. Il. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


COPPER SULFATE 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 


CUSTOM PESTICIDE FORMULATION 
Barco Chemicals, Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 


DDT 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


DIELDRIN 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shel] Chem. Corp., Agr. Chem. Div., Denver, Colo. 
DILUENTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pioneer Pyrophyllite Producers, Beverly Hills, 
Calif, 
Summit Mining Corp., Carlisle, Pa. 
Thomas Alabama Kaolin Co., Baltimore, Md. 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 
Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 


DUST APPLICATORS 
Raw Materials Trading Co., New York City 


ELEVATORS 
Power-Curve Conveyor Co., Denver, Colo. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill, 


ENDRIN 
Shell Chemical Co., Agr. Chem. Div., Denver, Colo. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


FERTILIZER—Liquid 
Clover Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FERTILIZER—Mixed 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Davison Chemical Co., div. of W. R. Grace & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago. Il 


FERTILIZER—Organic 
Lebanon Chemical Corp., Lebanon, Pa. 


FILLERS 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. c. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FULLER’S EARTH 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


FUNGICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 
Metalsalts Corp., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


HERBICIDES 


American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
California 


Barco Chemicals, Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 


HERBICIDES—Oils 
Lion Oil Company, E] Dorado, Ark 


HOPPERS & SPOUTS 


Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind, 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSECTICIDES 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. ¥. C. 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
California 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Barco Chemicals, Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 

Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 

Fairfield Chem. Div., Food Mach. & Chem. Corp., 
New York City 

Pennsylvanna Salt Mfg. Co., of Wash, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Shell Chem. Corp., Agr. Chem. Div., Denver, Colo, 


IRON SULFATE 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


KAOLIN 
Thomas Alabama Kaolin Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LEAD ARSENATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N Y. C. 


LIMESTONE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. ¥. C, 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 


MACHINERY=—Acid Making and Handling 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


MACHINER Y—Acidulating 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Poulsen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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MACHINER Y—Material Handling 

Clark Equipt. Co., Construction Mach. Div., Ben - 

ton Harbor, Mich. 
Hough, The Frank G. Co., Libertyville, Ill. 
Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus, O. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, IIL 
Poulsen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Power-Curve Conveyor Co., Denver, Colo. 
Sauerman Bros. Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


MACHINER Y—Mixing and Blending 
Munson Mill Mach. Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Pousen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


MACHINER Y—Mixing, Screening and Bagging 
Poulsen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY 
Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


MAGNESIUM SULFATE 
Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 


MANGANESE SULFATE 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


MANURE SALTS 
Potash Co. of America, Washington, D. C. 


MINOR ELEMENTS 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


MIXERS 
Munson Mill Mach. Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


NITRATE OF POTASH 
Berkshire Chemicals, New York City 


NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., N.Y.C. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, New York City 
Escambia Bay Chem. Corp., Pensacola, Fla. 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado. Ark. 
Mississippi River Chem. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., N.Y.C. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Sohio Chemical Co., Lima, O. 


NITROGEN MATERIALS—Organic 
American Agricultual Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 

{nternational Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

McIver & Son, Alex. hs - Caen. 2c. 
Smith Rowland Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Woodward & Sedan Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Spraying Systems Co., Bellwood, Iil. 


ORGANIC MERCURY COMPOUNDS 
Metalsalts Corp., Hawthorne, N. J. 


PARATHION 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradiey & Baker, N. Y. C. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


POTASH—Muriate 

American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
California 

Ashcraft- sr ag 87 ee Potash) Atlanta,Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N 
Duval Sulphur & par 0 Houston, Tex. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Potash Co. of America, Washington, D. C. 
Southwest Potash Corporation, New York City 
United States Potash Co., N. Y. C. 


POTASH—Sulfate 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
California 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Potash Co. of America, Washington, D. C. 


PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


PYROPHYLLITE 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
——, —— Producers, Beverly Hills, 


REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


SCALES—Including Automatic Baggers 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


SCRAPER MACHINES 
Sauerman Bros., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Cloth Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. 
uis, 
SEPARATORS, AIR 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


SHOVEL LOADERS 
Clark Equipt. Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Hough, The Frank G. Co., Libertyville, Ill. 
Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus, O. 

SOLVENTS 
Crowley Tar Products Co., New York City 
Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
SPRAYS 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spraying Systems Co., Bellwood, Ill. 


SPREADERS, TRUCK 
Highway Equipment Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


STORAGE BUILDINGS 
Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


STORAGE TANKS 
Broadway Rubber Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Cole, R. D., Manufacturing Co., Newnan, Ga. 


SULFATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultura! Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 

Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., N.¥.C. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SULFATE OF POTASH—MAGNESIA 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, IIL 


SULFUR 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SULFUR—Dusting & Spraying 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Div., Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 


SULFURIC ACID 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. ¥. C. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson a Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 

International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, IIL 

Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 

Davison Chemical Co., div. of W. R. Grace & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, II. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp., Tampa, Fla. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C, 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, I 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp., Tampa, Fla. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TALC 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson . Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago IIL 


Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

MclIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S, C, 
Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TANKS—NH3 and Liquid N 
Broadway Rubber Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Cole, R. D. Manufacturing Co., Newnan, Ga. 
KBH Corporation, Clarksdale, Miss. 

TOXAPHENE 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agr., Chem. Div., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRUCKS—SPREADER 
Highway Equipment Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
UREA & UREA PRODUCTS 

Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
Grand River Chem. Div., Deere & Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., N.Y C 
Sohio Chemical Co., Lima, O. 

VALVES 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ZINC SULFATE 

Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
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~ TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
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: fj i | CORPORATION” Tampa, Florida 


Sales agents: BRADLEY & BAKER A 
155 EAST 44th STREET * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. pa 
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a District Sales Offices: ATLANTA, GA. + INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
\ ST. LOUIS, MO. » NORFOLK, VA. + HOUSTON, TEX. 











HUR & POTASH 


ORGANIC AMMONIATES 


INSECTICIDAL AND INDUSTRIA 
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